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THE UNFORBIDDEN MARRIAGE OF 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
Ws have more than once adverted to the injurious 
Operation upon the relation of these co-essential 
elements of wealth, and of the two classes into 
which modern society is rudely divided, of what 
are called the laws of partnership. By that 
phrase is understood something rather negative 
than positive—not any particular act or acts of 
the British Legislature, but a rule of British law. 
This rule is to the effect that. any person or per- 
sons having a variable inte- 
rest in the business of another 
person, shall be liable, with 
him, for all his engagements. 
It is not of long-standing. It 
is said to be in harmony with 
the spirit of our oldest judicial 
decisions on questions of com- 
mercial law; and the authority 
of the great Lord Mansfield 
is claimed on its behalf. But 
it does not appear to have 
been explicitly laid down and 
finally established until about 
‘sixty years since, when Lord 
Eldon asserted it in the epi- 
grammatic dictum, “ liable to 
the last shilling and the last 
acre.” A judgment thus pro- 
nounced has all the force and 
less than the uncertainty of a 
written statute. It becomes 
& part of the venerable com- 
mon law of the land—helps 
to mould our institutions and 
our habits—dominate, under 


the formidable name of “ pre- 


cedent,” over ( 
i 


‘i | 


the clearest 
directions of common sense, 
and the loudest utterances of 
conscience and feeling—and 


ill 
il 


can only be overcome by the united strength 
of King, Lords, and Commons. 

But Englishmen are slow in appealing to these 
awful and paramount depositories of power 
against the judgments of tribunals to which 
they daily resort, and have been greatly in- 
debted—sometimes even as a refuge from those 
upper deities. They prefer inventing methods 
of occasional exemption from a rule that galls, to 
breaking a rule that may be also a salutary bond. 
The obvious operation of the law in question 


would be to prevent any combination of pecuniary 
means for purposes of pecuniary profit. That it 
has not so operated is evident at a glance. The- 
two islands over which it prevails are being 
rapidly covered with a network of roads and 
canals—sown with gas-works, water-works, and 
cemeteries—indented with docks and harbours— 
connected with entrepédts of commerce and in- 
dustry in every part of the habitable earth—and 
all by the principle of commercial association. 
With the exception of our royal and Parlia- 
mentary palaces, which are 
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built at the national expense, 
and of our churches, which 
are not trading speculations, 
nearly every great work of 
the past half century, from 
the lighting of London with 
gas, and the solidification of 
Chat Moss, to the erection of 
the Tubular Bridge and the 
Crystal Palace, has been thus 
performed. Every such in- 
stance of British enterprise 
is also an instance of political 
ingenuity —a splendid eva- 
sion of British law. The 
evasion was accomplished in 
one of two ways—either by 
a charter from the Crown, or 
an act of Parliament. Neither 
the Crown nor the Parlia- 
ment grant such favours for 
nothing. The price of per- 
mission to associate without 
the imminent risk of ruin, 
was a handsome per centage 
on the capital subscribed by 
By their act 
or charter, every member's 


the associates. 


liabilities were confined to 
the sum subscribed by him. 
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Thus alone $e was possible to ‘feb in HiGHOn ‘the | 
agencies that have made England so busy and 
prosperous since she hung up the weapons of War | 
to win the victories of peace. But even these 
have not always been achieved without suffering 
and loss scarce less than that inflicted or en- 
tailed by war. In the joint-stock company 
mania of 1826 and of 1846; thousands of Families 
were absolutely éhgulphed in ruin—nhen lost 
their sehses; woinéh their homes, children their 
very chahce of livélthood: Not becaiise husbands 


and fathers had staked their al upon the issue 6f | 


a speculation, but Betatisé; in the éxéitement of 
the hour; tlie legal riile of unliniited liability was 
forgotten; and in the crash,“preliminary expenses” 
were accumulated in ruinous amounts upon thé 
heads of the very men whose reputation for thrift 
marked them out the prey of greedy creditors. 
Two such periods of disaster in the lifetime of 
one generation have induced sobriety in all but 
the penniless atid the profligate: And the pre- 
sent éffect of Lord Eldon’s dict; backed by 
these terrible examples, is, to deter men of small 
capital from entering into any commercial ¢om- 
bination that has not already obtained its deed of 
incorporation ;—or, as Mr. Cobden forcibly and 
prettily expressed itin the House of Commons on 
Tuesday night, to forbid the banns of marriage 
between capital and labour, the parents of all 
commercial prosperity. 

There is something even more forcible than 
this figure of speech in the circumstance men- 
tioned, on the same evening, by Lord Goderich. 
A man of his acquaintance—a man of great 
scientific attainments and industrious ingenuity 
—had, after years of labour, perfected an inven- 
tion calculated greatly to cheapen an article of 
general consumption. He had entirely exhausted 
his means in the experiments brought at last to 
this successful conclusion. He applied to a man 
of property and enterprise, and proposed a part- 
nership or an advance of money, to be repaid by 
The 


offer was declined, because even the latter mode 


a proportion of the profits of the scheme. 


of assistance would be held to be a partnership 
in law, and enable the inventor to trade with 
The 
reports of the select committee which sat in 1851 


impunity on the credit of his friend. 


and ’52, and of the commission which has just 
completed its inquiries, show that this is no 
isolated case—that the discoverer or inventor, 
the chemist or the mechanic, suffer more than 
any other class of men from this state of the 
law; more even than from the law of patents. 
But labour is disadvantaged almost equally with 
wit. In allsituations of trust, and in all busi- 
nesses in which the taste, skill, industry, or in- 
tegrity of the employed have a direct effect upon 
the interests of the employer, what would be 
more natural than that those qualities should be 
rewarded by a share in the profits of the con- 
cern ?—that, instead of, or in addition to, fixed 
wages, there should be a graduation of interests 
in the periodical balance-sheet ? 
rangement is unquestionably reasonable, and is 


demonstrated by experience to be mutually ad- 
vantageous. But it is prohibited by the conse- 
quent liability of every person in the establish- 
ment for the debts of every other person. Then, 
again, it would be a no less rational than amiable 


Such an ar- 


thing for a retiring tradesman, or the widow of 
a deceased tradesman, to continue to receive a 
share of profits on the business made over to a 
relative or former subordinate. But no! Mr. 
Tyler, late of Felt-street, would be very likely to 
have his Beaver Cottage invaded by a lawyer's 
letter, making him a party to the bankruptcy of 
his protege = and the widow Barnaby to be 


|on the probability of its carly abolition. 
true, the royal commission appointed for the in- | 
| vestigation of the subject have reported against 


bility will, ere long 


| den font het lodgings at Brighton to adver- 
tisé for a situation as housekeeper, in consequence 
of her nephew’s ilis- “speculation on the Derby. 


| How many joint-stock inuffin-and-crumpet com- 


panies—how many co-operative cotton- itills— 


how inany harmonié agricultural assbeiations— 
how many redsotidble devices for putting down 
| pauperisin by providitly employmient—hav e been 


chéaked in their intHoate state, by this Malthu- 
sian law, We care not to inquire. 

But we do heartily congratulate as many as 
have suistained actual or prospective loss from the 
operation of a law whieh exists in no other 
country, though so peculiarly ill-adapted to this, 
It is 


So 5% 


total abolition: But thé dissentiénts froti this 
decision are of so high atithority—the changes 
recommended are so manifestly inadequate—and 
the preponderance of opinioli among the persons 


consulted is sd ereatly in favonr of entire aboli- 


tion; that the report has been overruled by an 
unanimous vote of the I House of Coiimons: The 
resolution thus triumphantly adopted—and that 
after a debate in which the speaking was nearly 
all one way—cannot be expected immediately to 
be carried out. For although we speak of aboli- 
tion it is rather substitution that is needed—the 
substitution of a regular for an exceptional 
machinery. In countries where Lord Hldon’s 
doctrine is unknown, except asa British curiosity, 
there exist offices for the publication and regis- 
tration of partnerships en commandite—that is, 
partnerships the members of which are not 
equally liable for the debts of the concern. Some 
such plan must be adopted in England for the 
convenience and safety of the public. There are 
some, indeed, who seem to say that the public 
need no such protection; that mercantile houses 
already take good care to ascertain with whom 
they are dealing; and that if private assurances 
are not sufficiently reliable, neither would any 
system of public registration. We are inclined 
to think, however, that there are considerable ad- 
vantages in such a system, and certainly do not 
expect that it will be readily dispensed with. 
At all events, this much is gilined—limited lia- 
; have become the printiple of 
British cominercial law; and in the adoption of 
thdt principle we see iminense capabilities of 
wood—the protection of the weakest and most 
défenceless portion of the community from & peril 
that ought to be reckoned among the perils of 
the widow and the fatherless ; the rolling away 
from our courts of equity of the reproach that 
they @ivé dn advantage to the rich over the poor, 
and the cunning over the unwary ; the removal 
of a huge obstacle from the path of honest ambi- 
tion, always hard enough to ¢limb; the bestow- 
ment on labour df a lever whereby it may lift 
itself to the envied level of thé capitalist; and 
the hope of reconciliation between classes whose 
permanent estrangement would be their common 


ruin. 


THE Sat RORTAN 3 INSTITUTION. 


— 


PossIBLy it may not be known to many of 
our readers that the most influential and impor- 
tant scientific institution of the United States 
owes its éxistencé and support. to the munificence 
of an Englishman. James Smithson, the founder 

of the institution; was himself a yotar y of science, 
and a man of eccentric character. Hé had never 
visited America, but entertaining high hopes of 
the ultimate results of the free {nstitn tone and 
great social equality of that country upon the 
elevation of the human race, he left the whole of 
a large property—about £110,000-—" to found at 


| what to * diffuse it?” 


Washington,” the capital of the United States, 
“an institution for the iner ease and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” Such were the simple 
but comprehensive words of the bequest. The 
testator seems to have borne in mind the difficul- 
ties which surround the execution of bequests 
which are hampered with a thousand vexatious 
conditions. It may be that the case of the great 
Anierican millionaire, Girard, whose every inten- 
tiott Has been frustrated while his money has 
been used; was fresh ih his memory as an 
example of the futility of attempting to exercise 
posthumous control over the management of the 
details of a large property. He merely, there- 
fore, sketched the bold outlines of a comprehen- 
sive plan, and left it to the intelligence of the 
American Government to fill it up, and to its 
honour to carry out his intentions. But the best 
laid schemes are not always the most successful. 
In avoiding the vulgar error of being too minute 
and civetnsanear, Mr. Smithson “UScamo too 
general and metaphysical, and his unhappy 


executors spent eight long years of angry con- 


troversy over the “tout dordld which contained 
the essence of his bequest—* increase,” “ diffu- 
sion,” “knowlédge,” and “mén.” What is 
ue khowledas >” What is it to “increase,” and 
i And who are included in 
the term “men?” These were the pregnant 
questions which lay at the threshold of any 
movement towards a compliance with the in- 
tentions of the testator. ‘The long discussion of 
them, however, led, as long discussions too otten 
do, toa “most lame and impotent conclusion.” 
Nothing more novel in the way of agencies for 
increasing and diffusing knowledge among men 
could be “aeviaed than an institution lodged in 
a large building, containing a library, a 
museum, and a lecture-room; the whole 
being under the control of a sort of epicene 
commission, part legislative,’ part executive, 
half local, half national, the chief functionary 
of the institution to carry out the views of 
this politico-learned body being a man devoted 
to physical science—the American Faraday. 


One of two results was sure to follow such an 
organization—cither the governing board would 
sink tito: mere formal body to record and 
sanction the acts of the executive officer, who 
would become the real head and soul of the 
institution, or the executive officer must sink into 
the mere tool of his official superiors, carry ing out, 
with indifferent zeal, the most opposing views, 
as one policy or another happened to prevail in 
that body. The latter alternative would only 
happen in the case of an inferior man being 
chosen as the executive officer, for the intelli- 
gence and zeal of a man fit for the station, who 
Should devote his whole mind and energies to 
the important work committed to his hands, 
could not long fail to carry with them the will of 
a deliberate body, assembled occasionally, called 
from their other and various pursuits to act upon 
matters aside from the current of their ordinary 
occupations. 


Fortunately for the interests of science, the 
first secretary of the Smithsonian Institution is 
a man of eminent scientific attainments, of un- 
bending honesty of purpose, and of the most 
expanded views of the nature and objects of the 
institution under his care. To his enlightened 
efforts it is to be ascribed that the noble bequest 
has thus far been rescued from the vulgar and 
local application which threatened to nullify the 
obyious intentions of its donor, and has been 
used in the highest and widest sense of those 
terms for the “increase and diffusion of know- 
ledge among men.” 


To “increase” human knowledge is to make 
actual additions to what is now known. This 
can only be done by original research, intended 
to develop new facts in any department of 
science. To encourage and stimulate original 
research was then one of the obvious intentions 
of Smithson. 

To “diffuse” knowledge is to place it within 
the reach of the greatest possible number of men. 
This is most readily done by means of the agency 
of the press. Publication; then, was plainly one 
of the duties of Smithson’s instfintion: 

Libraries and museums, as a means of diffusing 
knowledge, are necessarily vy ery limited and pee 
As adjuncts to educational institutions, and as 
storehouses of learning for the use of scholars, 
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they are indispensable and invaluable. In great 
centres of population such as London, they may un- 
doubtedly be very important agencies in diffusing 
knowledge. Butas compared with the influence 
of a special press, their effects are narrow and 
local—too mack so in the opinion of the present 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution to be 
worthy to absorb any large portion of funds in- 
tended; ih his liberal interpretation of the be- 
quest, ‘to beriefit “mien” of every nation and 
clime—the wholé Human tace. 

These liberal views have thus far obtained in 
the management of the Smithsonian Institution, 
which may be a subject of just pride to the 


ies people, and ought to bea new reason, 
.One were wanting; to bind them to,_our- 


selves. 


hed men have been encouraged to ex- 
; teir researches with diligence, by the pro- 
cae “8 having them at once appreciated and 
publis ed to the world, tinder the most respect- 
able auspices. The revtilts of their labours ate 
submitted to a committee of savans, specially 
qualified to judge of their merit; and if they are 
fuer to contain real additions to human know- 
ease, they are recommended for publication by 
ve Institution, whose papers have the appro: 
priate title of “The Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge,” These volumes, which are most 
creditable in their mechanical execution, are dis- 
tributed gratuitously to all the public libraries of 
America, and to all the institutions of learning 
throughout the civilized world. In return, the 
institution receives the publications of those in- 
stitutions, and thus a most valuable system of 
exchange is maintained. The fruit’ of this wise 
system must necessarily be of slow growth, but 
they are sound and sure. Already an important 
stimulus has been given to American science, and 
its credit enhanced throughout the world. The 
practical results of science follow as certainly as 
the shadow the substance, in ameliorations which 
benefit the whole human family. The link be- 
tween the principle developed in the laboratory 
of the savan, and the practical application of that 
Principle in some useful machine, or process, or 
Manufacture, or appliance, which diminishes 

uman labour, and adds to human comfort, or 
safety, or convenience, may not be obvious to the 
common observer, but it not less exists. Philoso- 


phers’ toys have often proved man’s most useful 
tools, 
This truth, now susceptible of so many de- 


monstrations on every side of us, by rail, by 
telegraph, and steamer, does not appear to be 
fully appreciated by our intelligent, but perhaps 
too practical cousins. The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion is not popular in America. An ignorant 
clamour 18 raised against it, because it is not more 
obviously useful. It does its great, work quietly, 
unobtrusively, and therefore it is accused of 
being wholly idle, and it must be set to work 
collecting books for a great: library, and speci- 
mens for a great museum, until a point is reached 
where its funds will just suffice to take care of 
the accumulated lumber, when the noble object 
of its founder will have been for ever frustrated. 


ATTEMPTED ABSTRACTION OF 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 

Wuo knows not the hill and heath of Hamp- 
stead? To every tative of Cockdigne, it is at 
least as familiar as the sound of Bow bells; to 
the possessors of whole counties, by its perennial 
reappearance in our picture galleries. It is the 
race-course of apprentices, and the studio of 
sucking Constables and Coxes. It is the 
prime building plot of citizens preferring health 
to fashion, and the hebdomadal breathing-place 
of populous Mary’bone. Whosoever has a just 
pride in London, desires that the stranger should 
view it first from this breezy eminence; and 
whosoever has any just appreciation of great 
cities, deems the view one of the sublimest in 
the world. 

Now, this Hampstead Heath has long been 
threatened with eéxtinetion from the map of 
London. It is, after ally private property ! 
Just as a duke claimed to shut up Glen 
Tilt, a baronet claims the right to build over 
Our metropolitan moor, Let: the Limes of Mon- 


day last tell the story of this monstrous claim, 
and'of its persevering prosecution :— 


“This evening a sixth application will be made to 
the House of Peers by Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson for 
a decision which will, virtually, enable him to block 
out the public from the use of Hampstead-heath. 
There can be little fear as to the result; but still it is 
desirable, just at the moment the matter is about to 
be taken in hand, that the public should be reminded 
of the exact facts of the case. Sir Thomas Wilson is 
tenant. for life, under his father’s will, of an estate 
which comprises the greater portion of Hampstead- 
heath. Annexed to this will were certain codicils. 
By the codicils were granted leasing powers over cer- 
tain sections of the property in question, but none 
over the Hampstead estate. The point has been raised 
whether this silence was intentional or accidental. 
The necessity of proof naturally lies upon those who 
would set aside the fair inference arising upon such 
arrangements made in a solemn and well-digested 
deed—namely, that the testator’s real intention was, 
that his legatee should enjoy the property in the 
manner pointed out in the will, and not otherwise. 
The matter has been, referred to the judges for their 
opinion under an order of reference from the House of 
Lords. By a. return to this order, dated the 29th 
May of the present year, and bearing the signatures of 
Chief Baron Pollock and Myr. Justice Williams, we 
find that their opinion is adverse to the present pre- 
tensions of Sir Thomas Wilson. ‘It may well be,’ 
they say, ‘that the testator abstained from extending 
the leasing power to the lands in question for reasons 
which would have operated in his mind with equal 
force, even if the lands had been as valuable for build- 
ing purposes at the date of his will as they are now.’ 
They conclude to the effect that, even if the petitioner 
should succeed in establishing the allegations of his 
preamble, there is no case for the interference of 
Parliament. In the same way, when ten years ago a 
bill was introduced into Parliament at the instance of 
Sir Thomas Wilson, which would have enabled him, 
not to lease, but to sell the property in question, Mr. 
Baron Parke and Mr. Justice Cresswell gave it, as 
their opinion that, if it should appear that the testator, 
by giving to his son the power of granting long leases 
on certain portions of the estate, intended that he 
should not have similar powers over the remainder, 
then by the bill such intention would be evaded. The 
intention of the testator, as a question of common 
sense, as well as in point of law, would seem to be 
obvious enough from his manner of dealing with his 
property. In addition to these considerations, it is 
said to be notorious that an understanding, to which 
Ke was a party, existed that he would not authorize 
any building speculation at Hampstead. It would 
appear, then, that the present tenant for life enjoys 
his Hampstead property in the way in which his 
father intended that he should enjoy it, and there can 
be no reason why the public advantage should he 
sacrificed in order that the present Sir T, Wilson may 
be made a richer man than his father ever intended he 
should be. 


“The story of Sir T. Wilson’s repeated attempts to 
evade the language and intentions of his father’s will 
and the established rule of construction is curious 
enough. Upon five different occasions—in 1829, 1830, 
1843, 1844, and 1853—a similar attempt has been 
made and frustrated. It would perhaps be more 
correct to say that Sir Thomas, having hitherto been 
unable to obtain a decision in his favour upon the 
whole of the Hampstead estate, has now altered his 
tactics, and is dealing only with a part. Should he 
succeed, of course this success will be drawn into a 
precedent, and a brick wall round Hampstead-heath 
follows as an inevitable corollary. The bill brought 
in last year, by a very odd coincidence, made no 
mention of the codicils, but recited only the provisions 
of the principal deed. This year Sir Thomas has been 
compelled to rehearse his codicils, and the effect of 
their re-insertion is the answer returned by the Chief 
Baron and Justice Williams to the order of reference 
made by the Peers. There is another very odd coin- 
cidence. ‘The bill of last year was for power to build 
over the whole of the Hampstead estate. This was 
rejected. The bill of this year deals with the property 
in a less sweeping method. ‘The very title is modest. 
Sir T. Wilson’s advisers, having found that there was 
something in the name of Hampstead Enclosure, 
Hampstead Leasing, Hampstead Building Bill, which 
gave offence to the nerves of the Peers, have, upon the 
present occasion, disguised their object under the title 
of ‘The Finchley-road Bill. Who would suppose 
that so much mischief lurked under so unassuming a 
title as this? ~The Finchley-road Bill, however, is but 
a piratical craft. Her master showed his real colours 
in 1829, when he hoisted his proper ensign, and boldly 
applied for leave to build on, and entirely round, the 
heath, The bill of 1829 contained express provisions 
for so building thereon and surrounding it. It is 
needless to repeat that if Sir T. Wilson should fur- 
tively obtain a Parliamentary sanction to build upon a 
portion of the estate on which his father intended that 
not a brick should be. laid, he will soon resume his 
former pretensions, and be in a condition to enforce 


them. Most fortunately, the scheme was discovered, | 


and we give the matter this notice in order that the 
Peers may fully understand that this evening they are 
dealing with the very same point which has already 
been raised and decided five times in their House. 
Tour law lords—Lords Tenterden, Denman, Brougham, 
and Campbell—have, on three former occasions, given 
their opposition to the measure. We venture to trust 
that two of the number will be found to-night in their 
places, to guard the interests of the public once more. 
Hspecial attention, too, should be given to the manner 


in which Sir T. Wilson’s advisers have dealt with the 
codicils to his father’s will, By suppressing them last 
year they obtained a favourable report from the Chief 
Baron, but were very properly ordered to amend their 
recitals. When the amended documents were again 
submitted to Sir F. Pollock’s consideration, he at 
once, in conjunction with Mr: Justice Williams; re- 
turned an opinion most strongly adverse to the preten- 
sions of the life tenant of the Hampstead-heath 
property. 

“We have, in this brief recapitulation of the chief 
circumstances of this remarkable case, omitted all 
mention of the petitions of the copyholders, but. 
enough has been said to put every person more or less 
interested in the decision of the Peers on their guard: 
The householders of the neighbourhood are primarily 
affected, but, were their interests alone at stake, ‘ The 
Finchley-road Bill’ would never have obtained a line 
of notice in the Times. We write in the name of the 
public—of the thousands—nay, of the millions, who 
have derived health and relaxation from many a breezy 
afternoon spent on Hampstead-heath. Where would 
the worn-out, smoke-dried Londoner, turn for an after- 
noon of health and country air, if his*favourite place 
of resort were closed against him? Hampstead-heath, 
with its clumps of. Scotch furze, with its delightful 
prospects, with its. merry thousands, and_ happy. 
children, is essentially the park of a large portion of 
the population of London. We have little fear, after 
this notice, that it will be taken from them to-night, 
but it would be most politic.if,some arrangement 
could be made which should effectually put an end to 
all similar attempts for the future.” 


The appeal to the law lords was not unsuc- 
cessful. Lords Brougham and Campbell attended 
on Tuesday night, and resisted the Finchley- 
road bill with the utmost decision and energy— 
declaring that, in law and equity, Sir Thomas 
Wilson sought to take that which was not_ his; 
that he was encroaching upon the rights of the 
public, and overthrowing his father’s will; that 
he was only a tenant for life, and, therefore, 
could not lease away the estate. The Bishop of 
Oxford and the Earl of Shaftesbury supported 
this view. But other noble lords absolutely 
laughed at the idea of Hampstead Heath being 
a public benefit, and scouted the notion that the 
testator would have preferred the popular enjoy- 
ment to his private emolument. The second 
reading was carried by a majority of 23. There 
is yet time to defeat, by petitioning and other 
modes of resistance, a measure so obnoxious to 
the best interests of the metropolis; and we 
trust that not only will that be done, but atteti- 
tion fixed upon the necessity of securing to 
London, beyond the chance of encroachment, 
this most highly-prized of its rural outposts. 


THE LION’S MOUTH. 


THE REFRESHMENT TARIFE. 
“ To the Editor of the Times. 
“Srr,—Having read in your paper of to-day a 
letter complaining of the charges for refreshment at 
the Crystal Palace —viz., ‘2s. 6d. for a “plate” of 
cold meat, piece of bread, and a pint bottle of ale, 
and a gratuity also expected, tendered, and received 
—permit me to state my experience on one of the 5s, 


days, and I can hardly imagine visitors on those days 
are charged less than our friends on 1s. days. I and 
my wife had each a fair quantity of first-rate fowl 
and ham, bread ad libitum, and lobster salad, for 1s. 
each; a pint bottle of pale ale for myself, 6d.; a large 
cup of coffee, with cream, for my wife, 6d.—total, 3s.; 
and the waiter evidently did not expect a gratuity, 
fur Lam pretty well versed in such matters, and he 
placed my change on the table and departed in an 
unmistakeable way. I was exceedingly struck with 
the excellent quality of the provisions and the comfort- 
able style in which they were served, and I remarked 
to my wife here was evidently the commencement of 
a new era in such matters; and I could not help 
thinking, without any disrespect to the Directors, that 
they had not forgotten your praiseworthy agitation on 
this subject in other quarters a year or two ago. I 
certainly think your correspondent must have been 
‘done’ by the waiter, and would suggest to the 
managers of the refreshment department (what I do 
not remember to have noticed in the building) a tariff 
of prices in several conspicuous places. 
it Liam; ‘Sir, 
“ANOTHER WELL-WISHER OF THE CRysTaL PALACE. 
“ July 22. 


FREE ADMISSIONS, 
é “ To the Editor of the Daily News. 


“ Sir,—Would you make your valuable journal the 
organ for suggesting that the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham should show their appreciation 
of the fine arts which fill the building, by admitting 
a number of art students free to copy the chef d’wvres 
in the nave and courts? 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient seryant, , ; 
» OU, © B, La OW” 


THE ILLUSTRATED CRYSTAL 


LONDON’S “ULTIMA THULE.” ; 

Tr1s name we give to Stepney Marsh, or Wet- 
marsh, or Poplar Marsh, or Millwall, or the Isle of 
Ducks, or the Isle of Dogs, in the Parliamentary 
division of the Tower Hamlets, in the hundred of 
Ossulston, in the parish of All Saints, and in the 
county of Middlesex—circumference four miles and a 
half, population 4,200. Nooks and corners of great 
nations appear to have a claim upon our interest and 
charitable research in proportion to their oddness and 
obscurity. They present all the attractiveness of an 
unridden hobby, all the charm of quaint reading, 
historic conjecture, and centralization—of forcing a 
hundred personal fames, to construct one topographicai 
fame—of receiving, at least, the adulation of parish 
clerks, whose dusty registers we unfold, and who are 
amply rewarded in a foot-note — a knife and fork 
at the country seat we engrave, and unlimited credit 
at the hostelry, whose antiquity is our speculation, 
and whose hospitality is our praise. To the historians 
of counties and country towns we, nevertheless, owe 
more than our pedigree, the seal we affect, and the “e” 
we have added to our name—more than the increased 
numbers of Joanese, that came over with {the Con- 
queror, and of Smythes, that died on Bothwell-field— 
more than the continued being of the Heraldry Office, 
and of brokers that deal in mailed and ruffled ancestors. 
We owe to them many a village Hampden and mute 
Milton—many quiet reputations, the more influential, 
because tranquil—and many additions to our ac~ 
quaintance with the life and character of more noisy 
worthies. We owe to them what we know of pro- 
vincial art in the tombs, the ancient doorways, the 
secluded ruins, of literature in the private libraries 
and papers of value that have remained unexamined 
for centuries—and of science in the immemorial pro- 
verbs, the old structures, the fossils and formations, of 
the spots they treat of. 

But the Isle of Dogs has had nothing glorious or 
memorable in its story—nothing very important in its 
situation—no great names to make it grateful to the 
English ear. “It has no lofty mountains, or splendid 
lakes,” is the sigh of its late historian ;* “it has no 
ruined castles, ancient abbeys, or venerable cathedrals; 
it occupies no well-known place in the page of history ; 
nor can we point to poets, statesmen, divines, and 
philosophers, who were here born or made this their 
chosen habitation.” 

“But if the reader should ever, like ourselves, have 
entertained a penchant towards the isle which Mr, 
Cowper calls, by way of motto, ‘ Tenedos, notissima 
fama insula,” do not let him despair of interest in con- 
nexion with it on the authority of an author who 
seems determined to have a bad subject that he may 
make the best of it, according to maxim. Geological 
research has, indeed, exhumed nothing from it for the 
benefit of science, except human bones, and a quantity 
of forest—and numismatics have to be grateful only 
for a single coin; but the island has been shielded 
from the ‘Thames for a thousand years by dykes of 
yast construction, attributed to the Romans, on the 
strength of Roman hints. These facts, slight though 
they be, militate for its ancient occupancy, and give 
some support. to the conjecture, abandoned with too 
hasty humility by Mr. Cowper, that the Isle of Dogs 
was the marsh whereon was fought the great battle 
between Caractacus and the Romans, in which the 
brother of the British hero was slain and himself de- 
feated. It is next referred to in that refuge of topo- 
graphers, “Doomsday Book,” as belonging to the 
Bishop, of London’s parish of Stepney, whose 4,000 
acres added to his lordship’s revenue an income of 
forty-eight pounds. Thenceforth, through deeds, 
settlements, grants, and wills, Stepney Marsh can 
be clearly enough traced. It was part of the cares of 
he mighty Pomfrets and De Veres; the famous 
William of Wickham held it once; it was by him 
ceded to an equally famous abbey-—and formed no 
contemptible fraction of the regal dowry of Isabella, 
daughter of King John, and wife of Frederick the 
Second, of Germany. There is a long list of royal 
inquisitions into the state of the embankments—-of 
law-suits to bind the careless knights to guard their 
own from the river—and of the inundations in which 
said knights were drowned. In 1449 occurred one of 
these accidents, in which a thousand acres were sub- 
merged “ by the default of one John Harpour, gentle- 
man,” and which conferred the still-existing name of 
the Breach on the restored embankment. About this 
time is first mentioned the Chapel-house, the solitary 
antiquity of the Isle of Dogs, whose foundation is not 


* B.H Cowper, ‘‘ The History of Millwall.” Gladding. 
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in history, but whose origin was probably a hermitage, 
there built to enjoy the cold and bleak position, which 
afterwards became a chapel dependent on the neigh- 
bouring monastery of our Ladye of Grace’s, and 
finally degenerated into a farm-house. This monastery 
certainly, and possibly the chapel, was built by King 
Kidward the Third, in consequence of a vow made by 
him under peril of shipwreck. About two hundred 
years after the great inundation another took place, 
which Pepys, who saw “the great breach,” records in 
his Diary as having involved the “loss of many thou- 
sand pounds to the people about Limehouse.” 


The same chatty egotist has many other references 
to this spot. He dubs it unlucky—for he never has 
an appointment there or thereabouts but he has to 
complain of the damp and chill, of “no coach” or 
“no ferry,” or of still graver misfortunes, as the 
mecting of a courier with the last news of the awful 
plague, or an irresistible propensity to a mad frolic. 


“1665, July 31.—‘ Up and betimes,’ says Mr. P., ‘by 
six o’clock at Deptford, and there I find Sir George 
Carteret and my Lady ready to go. I being in my new 
coloured silk suit, and coat trimmed with gold buttons, 
and gold broad lace round my hands, very rich and 
fine. By water to the Ferry, where when we come, no 
coach there; and tide of ebb, so far spent as the horse 
boat could not get off on the other side the river, to 
bring away the coach. So we were fain to stay there, 
in the unlucky Jsle of Doggs, in a chill place, the morn- 
ing cool and wind fresh, above two, if not three hours, 
to our great discontent. Yet, being upon a pleasant 
errand, and seeing that it could not be helped, we did 
bear it very patiently; and it was worth my observing, 
to see how upon these two scores, Sir George Carteret, 
the mest passionate man in the world, and that was in 
great haste to be gone, did bear with it, and very plea- 
sant all the while; at least, not troubled much so as to 
fret and storm at it. Anon the coach comes: in the 
mean time, there coming a news thither, with his horse 
to go over, that told us he did come from Islington this 
morning, and that Procter, the Vintner of the Mitre, in 
Wood Street, and his son, are dead this morning there of 
the plague. .... We fearing the canonical hour would 
be past before we got thither; did, with a great deal of 
unwillingness, send away the license and the wedding 
ring.’ 

“Mr. P. has been holiday making, and he tells us, 
‘we set out so-late that it grew dark, so as we doubted 
the losing of our way, (i.e., to, or in this fortunate 
Island ;) and a long time it was, or seemed to be, before 
we could get to the water side, and that about eleven at 
night; where, when we came, all merry, we found no 
ferry boat was there, nor no oares to convey us to Dept- 
ford. However, afterwards, oares was called from the 
other side at Greenwich; but when it come, a frolick, 
being mighty merry, took us, and there we would sleep 
all night in the coach, in the Isle of Dogs. So we did; 
there being now with us my Lady Scott: and with great 
pleasure drew up the glasses and slept till daylight; and 
then, some victuals and wine being brought us, we ate a 
bit, and so up and took boat, merry as might be, to Sir 
George Carteret’s: there all to bed.’ 

“¢17th Dec., 1665.—Word brought me, that Cutler’s 
coach is, by appointment, come to the Isle of Dogs for 
me, and so, I over the water, and in his coach to Hack- 
ney; a very fine, clear, cold, frosty day.’ ” 


The origin of the name under which this island is 
generally known, is a subject which has divided 
scientific Dogs-men among five theories. Firstly: 
Was the name “Isle of Dogs” corrupted from “ Isle 
of Ducks” (this latter derived from the quantity of 


HERD, LE GIOTTO. 


Tus statue in marble of Giotto, the young shepherd 
was in the Belgian department of the Great Exhibition. 
It is by J. Tuerlinkx, of Mechlin. Giotto was the 
second of the revivers of painting in Italy, and the 
son of a simple peasant named Boudone: he was born 
in 1276, in the district of Vespigniano, near Florence. 
The story of his rise and progress as an artist is 
romantic, and highly encouraging to the aspirant 
crippled by the rudeness of his means. Being observed 
by Cimabue (the reviver of paint- 
ing in Italy) drawing figures 
whilst feeding his sheep, he took 
him to Florence, and instructed 
him in the art of painting, to 
which he entirely devoted him 
self. He improved greatly upon 
his master, and his reputation as 
an artist soon spread throughout 
Italy, many cities of which he 
adorned with his works, which are 
still in existence. Giotto particu- 
larly excelled in mosaic, in which 
“The Death of the Virgin,’’ at 
Florence, was highly admired by 
Michael Angelo; and the “Ship 


\ \“ Suid of St. Peter,” placed over the 
AS grand entrance of that church at 


Rome, has received numerous en- 
comiums. Giotto was a generally 


7x, a ies, informed and lively man, and has 

; ne a at Tilt been often introduced into their 

! ch ) CORAM Tee ioe novels by Boccacio and Sacchetti. 
EAT unin Nab PA He died in the year 1336. 


wild fowl formerly frequenting the spot), or the con- 
trary? Secondly: Is it to be attributed to the legend 
which the more unsophisticated inhabitants favour, 
viz., that a Dog once discovered to the eyes of justice 
the grave of his master, and also the waterman by 
whom he had been murdered? Thirdly: Is not the 
show of authority strong that tells of the royal 
kennels being here, when the Court for ages had its 
country residence at Greenwich? Their situation 
here would not only have been contiguous to the 
royal shooting and coursing grounds, but would have 
romeved the barking and howling; “for these crea- 
tares,” says Stow, “usually made a great noise.” 
Fourthly: Shall we receive the opinion started by 
Mr. Cowper, that it is only derived from the number 
of dogs’ carcases which are washed down the river 
to this island? Fifthly, and deservedly lastly: Can 
we attribute it to the moral stigma conveyed in such 
quotations as these. In 1656, on the trial of James 
Naylor, the celebrated Quaker, for blasphemy, men- 
tion is made of the Isle of Dogs in no very compli- 
mentary company. ‘The case of the prisoner was de- 
bated by the Parliament. “The debate turned on 
the questions of slitting the tongue, or boring it; of 
cutting of his hair; of whipping; of sending him to 
Bristol, to the Isie of Scilly, Jamaica, the Isle of Dogs, 
the Marshalsea.” (“Footsteps of our -Forefathers.’”) 
In Beaumont and Fletcher’s “Thierry and Theo- 
doret,” this passage occurs :— 


“ Theodoret (beating him for his bad behaviour). — 
There’s something for thy labour. 

“ Bawdler.—Where would I wish myself now? 
the Isle of- Dogs, so I might ’scape scratching.” 


Middleton and Decker, in the “ Roaring Girl,” have this 
passage :— 
“ Moll Cutpurse.—Oh, Sir, he hath been brought up 


in the Isle of Dogs, and can both fawn like a spaniel 
and bite like a mastiff, as he finds occasion.” 


Upon this, Dr. Dyce has this note—“It seems to 
have been a place where persons took refuge from 
their creditors and the officers of justice.” 

If all this be true, and neither pun nor calumny, 
what wonder that the legendary Dog acquired such 
celebrity as to confer on an island the name of his 
race! 

The Isle of Dogs has now a considerable com- 
mercial importance. It is valuable for its docks, its 
iron manufactories, its chemical works, its ship, boat, 
and barge builders, its plaster of Paris productions, 
as also its anchors, tar, cables, and everything mari- 
time. The cement used for nearly all the monuments 
and public buildings of London is from here; and 
from here have gone forth those compact emigrants’ 
houses without which the misery of the gold fever 
would have been incalculable. The Crystal Palace 
could not well have spared the Isle of Dogs. The 
red terra cotta here worked is invaluable for Greek 
and Etruscan vases, and of this substance is con - 
structed the roofs of the Alhambra and Pompeian 
Courts. From the Dorset and Devon class wrought 
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5 is island, were rade 
on the spot the great 
statue of Australia for 
the terrace, and the Venus 
de Medici and the colossal 
Triton for the fountains, 

Here (a little stretch- 
ing our geography) crowd 
epicures in the whitebait 
season. Here Cabinet 
Ministers dine on the 
eve of the recess. Here 
London and the Black- 
wall omnibus ig each at 
its final stage. Here Mid- 
dlesex expires, puffing out 
its last breath at the rail- 
Way terminus, in the arms \ 
of Essex. Here the long He 
succession of docks and 
shipbuilders’ yards is 
an end, 
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Here busy pave- 
Ment melts slowly into 
deserted 


Swamps, and 
heaving ground into low, 
long, unvaried flatness, 
Here is the boundary of 
the metropolitan world— 
the last object peeped at 
through the Ppensioner’s 


telescope from One-tree 
-hill, and the latest expe- 


ny 


i 


riment of the exhausted 


It was feared imme- 
diately after the open- 
ing that, as compared 
with the natural history 
and ethnological collec- 
tions, with the indus- 
trial courts, the extinct 
animals, the  refresh- 
ment places, the gar- 
dens, and the music, 
little interest would be 
taken in the architec- 
tural restorations and 
the disp'ay of scu:pture. 
The latter were un- 
doubtedly more in ad- 
vance of the public 

‘ taste and intelligence, 
and less self-«xplana- 
tory than the former, 
and visitors during the 
first few days showed a 
_yery natural predilee- 

~ tion for all that was 
most easily within the 
scope of their appre- 
ciation. But the influ- 
ence of the fine arts is 
now declaring itself as 
prominently as that of 
any other department, 
and it is quite remark- 
ableto see the zest with 
which the brilliant illus- 
trations of the greatest 
works of the civilized 
world are explored. 
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We find in the Town 


holiday - maker. Here 
must the returning tourist 
first greet the familiar 
aspects of London. Here 
may the emigrant take his last farewell of England, 
and hither will his first remembrance recur, as he 
reads on the wall of his iron house at the diggings 
the label of “ John Walker, Isle of Dogs.” 


EB AO EE 


TOMBS OF HUMPHREY DE BOHUN , AND 
OF PRIOR RAHERE, 

Tue tomb of Humphrey de Bohun—a fine example 
of the altar-tombs of the early Perpendicular style— 
stands on the left hand of that side of the Medieval 
Court which is opposite to the entrance from the nave, 
It is modelled from a monument in Hereford Cathedral, 
usually called that of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford. But Mr. Britton, in his description of this 
cathedral, is of opinion that there is some error in 
ascribing this effigy to the Bohuns, since he says that 
on referring to the account of that family in Dugdale’s 
baronetage, he did not find “that either of that name 
was buried at Hereford.” But there appears to have 
been several Humphrey de Bohuns, and Mr. Gough, 
in his “Sepulchral Monuments,” says that the arms 
indicate a Bohun, but not an Earl of Hereford. The 
recumbent figure is clothed completely in plated 
armour, with the exception of a piece of chain mail 
hanging over the shoulders; the conical helmet leaves 
the face exposed; and the hands are joined in prayer. 

€ wears a sword and the “ misericorde,” brassarts at 
the elbows, and gussets at the knees. By his feet lies 
a large hound. The monument may be ascribed to 
the reign of Richard II, (1877—1389), at about the 
ee when plate armour began to supersede the 

in, 

In the vaulted and ribbed recess above the effigy is 
a female figure, praying to the Saviour, who bears a 
globe and cross in one hand, the other being raised in 
the act of benediction, i 

To about the same time is to be attributed the tomb 
of Rahere, from the church of St. Bartholomew, Smith- 
field : (above). Rahere, the founder of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Priory, is said to have been originally a wit or 
minstrel of the court of Henry I., who, in contrition 
for an ill-spent life in his early days, founded both the 
hospital and the priory in the suburbs of London. 
He began the building of the priory in 1123, and ob- 
tained from King Henry I. a charter confirming its 
endowment in the year 1133. 

The effigy of the good prior is evidently a likeness; 
and it isa pleasant matter of surmise to think how 
such miuute and characteristic traits as appear in the 
countenance were preserved and handed down, so as 
to enable the cunning workman thus to fulfil his per- 
formance, Moreover, it is a sign of the reverence in 
which the memory of Rahere was held, that a monu- 
ment so sumptuous should have been dedicated to it 
Upwards of two centuries after his demise. The figure 
eine clothed in the black frock and hood of his 
ad Te ee painted to the life; two canons, in size 
ee Ne a of the smallest, kneel at his knee, reading; 
aie ioe of each is open at this passage of the 51st 
sien er of Isaiah: —* The Lord shall comfort Zion: he 

1 comfort all her waste places; and he will make 

ard derness like Eden, and her desert like the 
4 €n of the Lord; joy and gladness shall be found 
crein, thanksgiving, and the voice of melody.” 
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TOMB OF PRIOR RAHERE. 


“ Regarding the Crystal 
Palace, many of the 


JOURNAL OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE following have been the daily admissions 
since our last :— 


By payment. By tickets. Total. 
Friday.....05. 4,264 .... 1,993 .... 6,257 
Saturday .... 2,383 .... 5,156 7,539 
Monday ...... 10,728 ws. 907 11,635 
Tuesday ...... 13,1386 .... 1,218 14,354 
Wednesday .. 15,826 » 1,424 17,250 


Thursday ,.... 15,851 .... 1,470 2... 17,321 


Saturday continues to be the favourite visiting 
day with the noble and fashionable. Last Satur- 
day, there were upwards of five hundred carriages 
in front of the Palace, and a quarter of a mile on 
either hand. The Natural History and Ethnolo- 
gical Departments are fairly established as the 
favourite lounge, and the various refreshment 
tables as the chosen resting-places. 

The receipts in the refreshment department 
continue to increase, and the arrangements 
appear to give general satisfaction. A time- 
table has been issued for the starting of the 
trains to and from the Palace, which prevents un- 
necessary delay. In other respects the working 
of the establishment steadily improves, and there 
seems no reason to doubt that a prosperous and 
brilliant career awaits the enterprise of the Com- 
pany. The public are taking possession of the 
building and grounds with a goodwill and satis- 
faction written agreeably on the countenance of 
every visitor; and, although the large effects and 
the objects which appeal to the simplest tastes are 
those which receive the greatest share of attention, 
nothing that is worthy of being admired is 
neglected. 

A considerable amount of work is still carried 
on, both in the building and in the park, with- 
out any inconvenience to visitors. Thus, Mr. 
Owen Jones has been enabled to complete the 
Court of Lions, with its gilded pillars and pretty 
flower - gardens. The arrangements connected 
with the machinery in motion are also making 
rapid progress under Mr. Fothergill, and it is ex- 
pected that the fountains of the nave and the 
upper terrace will be ready to play in a week or 
fortnight. The north wing has now been finished, 
and Mr. Henderson and Mr. Cochrane will be able 
henceforth to give their undivided attention to the 
construction of the great water-towers, which will 
differ materially in design from those at first con- 
templated, and add greatly to the general architec- 
tural effect of the Palace. The pipes for carrying 
on the water to the fountains are nearly all Jaid 
down, and the Cascade Temples on either side 
the great fountain will be completed shortly. 
The Jakes are partly filled with water, and the 
Whole of the grounds are changing in their 
appearance almost daily ; the broken and rugged 
ground is beginning everywhere te disappear, 
and new lawns, parterres, shrubberies, and gravel 
walks, now only await the waier to make this as 
attractive, if not more so, than any other garden 
in the kingdom. 


; shareholders, we un- 
derstand, begin to quake for their dividends. 
They expect that £3,000 per week will be required 
to meet expenses and yield five per cent., and the 
number of visitors, it is thought, does not promise 
to give half that sum. Our calculation is, that 
£50,000 a-year will be required for expenses and 
repairs ; £50,000 more will yield 5 per cent. on a 
capital of a million. It is thought the rent of the 
stalls may bring £25,000 a-year; this will leave 
£1,500 per week to be required from visitors and 
season-tickets, or £250 per day. Now £500 a-day 
has been the produce, besides the season tickets ; 
and if only 12,000 of those are permanently taken, 
£125 from visitors will be all that is needed to 
make up a5 per cent. dividend. It is asserted, 
however, that the stalls will not answer, and will 
be given up, and that more than £50,000 will be 
required for expenses. Besides, as the shares 
have been purchased a great way above par, 5 per 
cent. will not remunerate the great bulk of the 
holders of the stock of the Company.” [This 
calculation, it will be observed, leaves ample mar- 
gin for these possibilities. ] 

Next to the refreshment rooms—the receipts 
of which average £500 per day—the commercial 
department exhibits the most decided symptoms 
of success. ‘The applications for space become 
daily more numerous, and those tradesmen who 
have been installed from the first are carrying on 
a flourishing trade. Mr. Sandars, the representa- 
tive of the Paris Chocolate Company, who pays 
an enormous rent, is entirely satisfied with his 
bargain, and his assistants at the various stalls are 
hardly able to supply the public demand for his | 
chocolate. ‘he stall for Irish bog oak ornaments 
has been twice exhausted, and various other 
boutiques, announce an equal amount of pros- 
perity. Some say that the effect of the opening 
of this new mart will be to make Regent-street a 
desert, while others contend that it will serve 
merely as a convenient depot for country visitors. 
However that may be, the fact is that the exhibi- 
tors’ department is assuming quite a busy appear- 
ance, and divides with the refreshment rooms by 
far the largest portion of the company. 


Still, the exhibitors’ department—it is remarked 
by the Zimes—does not appear to be on a satis- 
factory footing. On some of the stalls, goods of 
a very inferior description are displayed, and tout- 
ing for custom 1s carried on to an extent which, 
unless checked, must become a nuisance. Amid 
the pressure to carry out worthily the main fea- 
tures of the undertaking, it is not surprising that 
the question of space for the display of manufac- 
tures has been somewhat neglected. A large 
number of the leading manufacturers and trades- 
men have, owing to some cause or other, held aloof 
from the Palace, and are still unrepresented there. 
Whether arrangements can be made to bring them 
in, and to have the industrial world worthily illus- 
trated, remains to be proved. Now that the 
Opening is over, there is ample time carefully to 
consider this matter in all its bearings. It may 
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turn out that the Directors have not acted wisely 
in only letting spaces at high rates for the forma- 
tion of a bazaar; giving admission at a nominal 
rent, as a premium on excellence, would probably 
bring to them everything that is worthy of being 
shown in such a building. It would certainly 
add vastly to the instructive character and beauty 
of the general display, and this class of exhibitors, 
being debarred from effecting sales, those who 
wished to avail themselves of that privilege, and 
had facilities afforded them for doing so, might 
still be willing to pay proportionately.” Thus, the 
revenue of the Company would be pieseryes from 
injury, and the important feature of a fine indus- 
trial exhibition would be preserved. 

A great cause of complaint is the long delay of 
the return trains in coming up to the London- 
bridge platform, as much time being often spent 
in contemplating the interesting prospect of the 
Bermondsey tan-pits, as it had previously required 
to come all the way from Sydenham. A very 
slight exertion would set all these maiters right, 
and it is only fair that the railway authorities 
should be made aware of the state of affairs. In 
the matter of railway season tickets, their mode 
of issue seems to be rather arbitrary. ixhibitors 
who travel every day can obtain a season ticket 
for four guineas, of which two guineas are subse- 
quently deducted from their rent, while the full 
price is enacted from such of the public as happen 
to live within the railway territory. The true’ way 
would be to have one broad and intelligible rule, 
which would apply to all cases; as to attempt to 
exercise a discretion as to particular cases can 
only serve to create grievances, and inspire the 

ublic with a desire to find other modes of transit. 

The Secretary of the Crystal Palace Company, 
in reply to a letter from Mr. Oliveira, M.P., 
strongly advocating the opening of that place of 
amusement on the Sabbath, states, that the Direc- 
tors have not as yet taken any legal opinion 
whether the construction of the charter would or 
would not exclude the proprietors of the Crystal 
Palace and grounds from access to them on Sun- 
day. With regard to the question, “If there be 
no law to the contrary, are the Directors prepared 
to give to the proprietors that right >” the Directors 
observe, that in such case the decision of the 
question must obviously rest with the proprietors 
themselves, and not with the Directors. And in 
reply to the question, “ Have the Directors given 
their attention to the subject of opening the 
Palace and grounds on Sundays to the public, 
so soon as a modification in the law to that effect 
can be obtained ?” Mr. Grove is instructed to say 
that the Directors have not, in the existing state of 
the law, given their attention to any hypothetical 
question which might arise in the event of the law 
being altered. 

Working men are forming associations in dif- 
ferent towns of the kingdom to enable them to 
visit the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. At Norwich, 
the mayor and sheriff have presented contributions 
to the fund. 

Now that the thousands of workmen are nearly 
all gone, and the visitors who come and return 
by the trains get what refreshment they require 
within the building, the hotels, publichouses, and 
tea-gardens, that have sprung up like mushrooms 
in the anticipation of a glorious harvest, find 
there are no customers for them. The expected 
thousands are within the walls, and if they empty 
their pockets it is inside the building. Great 
complaints of want of business are also made by 
the other tradesmen of Sydenham and Norwood. 


GOTHIC FONT. 


Tue font illustrated on our first page, was executed 
by Mr. Bovey, It is sculptured in the marble generally 
known as Breakwater marble, from the fact of its 
being from the same quarries at Oreston front which 
the Plymouth Breakwater has been constructed. It is 


remarkably hard and durable, and is capable of taking 
a very high polish. In colour the Breakwater marble 
varies more than most other varieties, and it is beauti- 
fully interspersed with madrepores and other geological 
remains. The neighbourhood of Plymouth abounding 
in stone of this quality permits ornamental work 
executed in it being supplied at a comparatively 
_moderate cost. 

The design of the font is original, and, from its 
extreme elegance, the beauty of the material, and the 
excellent quality of the work, it has excited consider- 
able attention, and has been universally admired. 


SS 


Rattways In THE Unirep Kincpom.—From the 
half-yearly parliamentary return just printed it appears 
that the total receipts from all sources of traffic on rail- 
ways were 9,844,690/. 7s. 6d., which was an increase 
on the corresponding period of the preceding year, 
when the amount was 8,515,008/. 3s. 64d. There were 
49,886,123 passengers in the half-year of 1852, and 
57,206,344 in the half-year of 1853. The length of 
railways open at the latter period was 7,509 miles, 


THE CRYSTAL PALACK HANDBOOKS. 


(THIRD NOTICE.) 


ALTHOUGH in several attempts to reach the abode 
of the antediluvian beings we have never suc- 
ceeded, nevertheless, from the Palace railway we 
have enjoyed sufficiently close and repeated views 
to form an opinion very different from that of the 
contemporary who objects to their “ unreal appear- 
ance.” If this objection means that we have no 
existences around us resembling theirs, it is simply 
a very comfortable truth, though a censure from 
which: neither the groups which we elsewhere en- 
grave, nor the whole Natural History Department, 
nor even the ten Architectural Courts, are free. But 
if it is intended to deny their life-like energy, and 
to question that maryellous proportion and adap- 
titude which, in the most ungeological mind, leaves 
an impression that is like faith, we think he has 
misjudged. His charge would be just, if the 
reason he adduces from the position of these ani- 
mals had an actal foundation. Certainly if these 
remote monsters had been so placed, as the em- 
bryo-idea was, that visitors should find them peering 
from behind Hower stands, or basking on the smooth 
turf, in full contrast with Apollos and Italian 
terraces, the effect would have been fatal to 
popular trust in science and it augurs. ‘But the 
6 incongruity.” which has shocked this writer has 
been struggled against by every conceivable means, 
by commission and omission—by throwing up em- 
bankments which hide the ancient world altogether 
from the Palace, by stretching out the lake which 
isthe habitation of the Pre-adamites, until both 
by extent and formation it becomes the only 
object, with the exception of the more distant 
scenery, which the eye can embrace, and by every- 
where presenting the strata upon which they 
moved, and the aspects under which the most 
advanced study can ascertain them to have lived. 
No boring or excavation could display the irregu- 
larities of periods and formations more accurately, 
and no museum could exemplify on so vast a scope 
their immutable laws. A region has been con- 
structed so unique in its barrenness and -strange 
occupants, but in no feature more than in its seclu- 
sion, that “out of keeping” is an unintelligible 
charge against a geological school, whose minute 
accuracy has yet to be tested, but whose efficiency 
for the less technical and more general purposes 
of the science is not to be impeached. 


Professor Owen, who writes the Handbook of 
this department (a Handbook which is very 
properly the cheapest of the series,) has produced 
a treatise very popularly written, very lucid, anec- 
doctical, and complete. He describes in order 
the various formations, their origin, peculiarities, 
and extent, and next the fossils which are found 
therein imbedded, with the history of their gradual 
discovery, their character and habits, and the points 
where certainty and conjecture meet. In the 
introduction he presents the following, as a brief 
account of the principles and procedures adopted 
in this attempt to present a view of part of the 
animal creation of former periods in the earth’s 
history. 

“Those extinct animals were first selected of which 
the entire, or nearly entire, skeleton, had been exhumed 
in a fossil state. ‘To accurate drawings of these skeletons 
an outline of the form of the entire animal was added, 
according to the proportions and relations of the skin and 
adjacent soft parts to the superficial parts of the skeleton, 
as yielded by those parts in the nearest allied living ani- 
mals. From such an outline of the exterior, Mr. Water- 
house Hawkins prepared at once a miniature model form 
in clay. ‘ : 

“ This model was rigorously tested in regard to all its 
proportions with those exhibited by the bones and joints 
of the skeleton of the fossil animal, and the required 
alterations and modifications were successively made, 
after repeated examinations and comparisons, until the 
result proved satisfactory. . 

“The next step was to make a copy in clay of the 
proof model, of the natural size of the extinct animal— 
the largest known fossil bone, or part of such animal, 
being taken as the standard according to which the pro- 
portions of the rest of the body were calculated agreeably 
with those of the best preserved and most perfect skele- 
ton. The model of the full size of the extinct animal 
having been thus prepared, and corrected by renewed 
comparisons with the original fossil remains, a mould of 
it was prepared, and a cast taken from this mould, in the 
material of which the restorations now exposed to view 
are composed. 

“There are some very rare and remarkable extinct 
animals of which only the fossil skull and a few detached 
bones of the skeleton have been discovered ; in most of 
these the restoration has been limited to the head, as, for 
example, in the case of the Mosasaurus; and only in two 
instances—those, namely, of the Labyrinthodon and 
Dicynodon—has Mr. Hawkins taken upon himself the 
responsibility of adding the trunk to the known ¢harac- 
ters of the head, such addition having been made to 
illustrate the general affinities and nature of the fossil, 
and the kind of limbs required to produce the impressions 
of the footprints, where these have been detected and 
preserved in the petrified sands of the ancient sea-shores 
trodden by these strange forms of the reptilian class. 

“With regard to the hair, the scales, the scutes, and 
other modifications of the skin, in some instances the 
analogy of the nearest allied living forms of animals has 
been the only guide; in a few instances, as in that of the 
Icthyosaurus, portions of the petrified integument have 


been fortunately preserved, and have guided the artist 
most satisfactorily in the restoration of the skin and soft 
parts of the fins; in the case of other reptiles, the bony 
plates, spines, and scutes, have been discovered in a fossil 
state, and have been scrupulously copied in the attempt 
to restore the peculiar tezumentary features of the extinct 
reptiles, as e. g. in the Hylexosaurus.” 

Here is the eventful history with which the 
fossil head of a Mosasaurus Hoffmanni was 
received, immediately it saw the light a second 
time after so many ages. The skull thus fought 
for by law and by war, measured four-and-a-half 
feet long, and two-and-a-half feet wide. 


“Its second name refers to its discoverer, Dr. Hoffman 
Maestricht, surgeon to the forces quartered in that town 
in 1780. This gentleman had occupied his leisure by the 
collection of the fossils from the quarries which were then 
worked to a great extent at Maestricht for a kind of 
yellowish stone of a chalky nature, and belonging to the 
most recent of the secondary class of formations in geo- 
logy. In one of the great subterraneous quarries or 
galleries, about five hundred paces from the entrance, 
and ninety feet below the surface, the quarrymen ex- 
posed part of the skull of the Mosasaurus, in‘a block of 
stone which they were engaged in detaching. On this 
discovery they suspended their work, and went to inform 
Dr. Hoffman, who, on arriving at the spot, directed the 
operations of the men, so that they worked out the 
block without injury to the fossil; and the doctor then, 
with his own hands, cleared away the matrix and ex- 
posed the jaws and teeth, casts of which are shown in 
the cretaceous rock of the island, 

“ This fine specimen, which Hoffmann had added with 
so much pains and care to his collection, soon, however, 
became a source of chagrin to him. One of the eanons of 
the cathedral at Maestricht, who owned the surface of 
the soil beneath which was the quarry whence the fossil 
had been obtained, when the fame of the specimen reached 
him, pleaded certain feudal rights to it. Hoffman re- 
sisted, and the canon went to law. The Chapter sup- 
ported the canon, and the decree ultimately went against 
the poor surgeon, who lost both his specimen and his 
money—being made to pay the costs of the action. The 
canon did not, however, long enjoy possession of the 
unique specimen, When the French army bombarded 
Maestricht in 1795, directions were given to spare the 
suburb in which the famous fossil was known to be pre- 
served; and after the capitulation of the town it was 
seized and borne off in triumph. The specimen has 
since remained in the museum 'of the Garden of Plants 
at Paris.” 

The figures on the otherwise useful map are, 
we presume, merely intended to show the position 
occupied by the animals whose numbers they 
bear. It cannot be otherwise, as, to take one 
instance, No. 1 is the index of a creature with an 
immense body—one of the Dinosauria—but No. 1 
in the Handbook is the animal the story of whose 
head we have just extracted, which head is as yet 
all that is known of its possessor, and all that it is 
attempted to restore in the collection. A palpable 
Plesiosaur No. 3 on the map, is a Pterodactyle, 
also No. 3, in the text; and, moreover, the amount 
of references is three times that of the representa- 
tions. This book will be so much demanded, and 
is so necessary to the least utility of the Fossil 
Department, for the purposes of visual education, 
that these errors are important, for there can be 
little inducement to learn where it is found that 
the only instructors—Map, Handbook and Labe 
—are at variance. 


The Handbook to the Byzantine Court, by Digby 
Wyatt and J. B. Waring, is very eloquent expo- 
sition ofa favourite and attractive subject. The 
Byzantine was the link between the Roman and 
the Gothic, the first effort of the Christian artist, 
to instil his own religion into the forms too 
deeply-seated in his love, to loose easily their 
dominions, but too pagan and unholy to enshrine 
a purer devotion. Its progress, changes, and in- 
fluences, are the most interesting page in the 
history of architecture. ‘They are here followed 
from the rise of Byzantine art under Constantine, 
to its greatest glory under Justinian and 
Theophilus—through the Iconoclastic persecution, 
which, if it despoiled the churches, chastened 
the art, and scattered the artists through districts 
they might never else have reached, its effect on 
Asia Minor, the Arab races, and the countries of 
Europe—its decline in the eleventh century under 
Oriental inroads, its gradual decay in the thirteenth, 
and its death under the edict that converted St. 
Sophia into a mosque; ifs many and complex 
branches and_ offspring—the Lombard, the 
Romanesque, the Norman—and its advance to the 
pointed style. The history and description of 
Polychromatic decoration concludes the literary 
portion. These are given as the general charac- 
teristics of Byzantine architecture. 

“Tn the Byzantine style the general arrangement of 
the churches is that of a Greek cross, inscribed within a 
square, with four central piers supporting a large hemi- 
spherical dome, the arms of the cross being surmounted 
by four smaller cupolas. The column, generally founded 
on Roman proportions, occurs constantly, surmounted 
by acushion-shaped capital, from which spring imme. 
diately, arches, usually of semicircular form, but at 
times stilted, segmental, and horse-shoe. All openings 
are arched, and the masonry is marked by alternate 
courses of brick and stone. The doors have usually a 
straight lintel carried from side to side beneath the 
semicircular head; the intervening space being often 
ornamented with pierced stone-work, The mouldings 
are of a bold projection, but few in number, the edges 
being rounded off, and frequently worked with foliage 
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in low relief. The flat intervening bands are at times 
ornamented with the beautiful glass mosaic peculiar to 
the style. An important feature, and one of the cha- 
racteristics of the Romanesque style, is the occurrence of 
the arched window, subdivided by asmall central column, 
into two smaller arched openings, . . Bricks placed 
on edge so as to form a tooth-like ornament are not un- 
common. The foliage is founded on ancient Greek, 
rather than on Roman traditions, and is characterised 
by a peculiarly sharp outline. All ornamental sculpture 
is in comparatively low relief, and the absence of human 
and other figures is very marked. Enrichments were 
almost invariably so carved, by sinking portions only of 
the surfaces, and leaving the arrisses and principal planes 
untouched, as to preserve the original constructive forms 
given, by the mason. The employment of the drill, in- 
stead of the chisel, so common in debased Roman work, 
was retained as avery general practice by the Greek 
carvers, and very often with excellent effect: The foliage 
of the acanthus, although imitated from the antique, 
quite changed its character, becoming more geometrical 
and conventional in its form. But that which, equally 
with their peculiar arrangement, distinguishes the 
churches of the Byzantine school, is the profuse and 
splendid display they present of mosaic work.” 


_ it thus speaks of the connexion of the Byzan- 
tne with the other various styles, of the effect of 
the churches of that architecture, and of the power 
of association of ideas in Romanesque monuments. 


“Tn architecture, as in all other works of creation, 
there is no'gap ; ‘and were our means of gaining a know- 
ledge of all the architectural works ever produced, but 
microscopic, we should doubtless be enabled to supply 
the seriés of links wanting to connect all styles; and 
hence the very apparent opposit 0 existing between 
one ancient systemi—the Koman—and another — the 
Gothic—only renders more interesting the Byzantine 
mes which, with its offshoots, served to connect the 
wo, TONE PRS Sed 
_ ‘Great as may be the power possessed by the prin- 
cipal examples of the tw former styles, to excite and 
elevate the imagination of the beholder, few who have 
visited the religious monuments of Venice and of Sicily 

1 aye YONER AG EEC 4 FRA ate eT . 
—the triumphs of the ¢ ue? masters of the Byzantine— 
have failed to be overcome by deep emotion at their 
majesty and richness — the Jargeness of their well- 
arranged masses—the depth of thi ir mysterious shadows 
—and the brilliant effect of their burnished lights. 
There is a religious solemnity about them, which pro- 
duces a consonant effect’ upon the spirit—and by no 
works of man’s hands are the chords of his heart tuned 
to sentiments of devotion, at once more profound and 
more exalted. - 2: é 

“Such facts alone are sufficient to lend a peculiar 
interest to the study of this style—a study which it is, 
impossible {0 disconhect from the history of the times, 

possible 1G disconn, CE of Uae Z . . 
and the men whose age it illustrates. It is the eyric- 
like castle of ‘the Rhiné which gives vitality to the old 
robber knight. It is In the no 


which ‘3 

noble palaces of Italy that 
we learn to appreciate the ancient Italian aristocracy. 
Tt is in the Gothic cathedral that we best comprehend 
the power of the medieval church over the senses and 
imagination. 

“Tn such associations of idea the Romanesque monu- 
ments yield in interest to none. They are vestiges of an 
age singularly troubled and romantic, and are tinged, 
as it were, with the light of two suns—on one side by 
the setting sun of an old world; on the other, by 
the earliest gleams of a new day dawning on a new 
people and a new life. Fiction itself could devise no- 
thing’ more strange than the incidents which many of 
these monuments witnessed.” 


Haying in this volume noticed the develop- 
ment of the Romanesque style, and the changes 
-which during the Romanesque period were con- 
tinually in progress,—arriving at length to that 
crisis mm the twelfth century, when the pointed 
arch made its appearance in Europe—the same 
authors in their Guide to the Medieval Court 
treat of the adoption of this novel outline, and of 
the system of construction which that peculiar 
feature of the Pointed style necessitated and fos- 
tered. The walls became thinner, and the but- 
tresses more projecting and important, pinnacles 
Sprung into being, the roof grew higher both in 
Measurement and effect, the Byzantine convention- 
alities were gradually discarded as unsuitable; and 
ornament, studied, with truth and variety, immedi- 
ately from nature, acquired a fresh and sculptural 
Simplicity. The history of the Arch and style on 
the continent is told in the obscure derivation 
of the former from Sicily, its freakful exist- 
ence among the Saracens and Oriental nations, 
which coincidence—the writer charges on the 
eccentricities of the Medieval Freemasons, a rapid 
account of whom he gives us—and its growth and 
character in France, Germany, and Italy. The 
following passage is from the description of the 
character of the art during the fourteenth cen- 
tury :-— 

“The earliest buildings of the pointed style, compara- 
tively simple, of excellent proportions, grand in the 
mass, and ‘characterised by great breadth of light and 
Shadow, are’ decidedly the noblest monuments of its 
power over the more solemn feelings of man; ornament 
18 applied with a judicious subordination to the principal 
features, and to the, technicalities of construction; while 
the statues are of massive simplicity, in consonance with 
the general character of the building. In the fourteenth 
Century a visible change is at work; the sculpture 
becomes of nearly equal importance with the architect ; 

he style exhibits a more ornamental character, and the 
whole Mass is “more studiously beautiful. Never 
in Ancient Greece was art more a ‘religion than it 
he irite period in our northern lands. Allowing for 
aes : erence of creed and style, the spirit which in- 
dey ed the souls of the artists was identical ; they were 

voted to their art and to nature—a devotion which, be 
the creed what it may, must ever turn to the works of 


very beautiful example, commenced sA.p, 1297. Fh 
Choir of York Minster (1861-1405) and the magnificent 
facade (1402): and passing to the Perpendicular of the 
fifeenth and sixteenth centuries, we proceed from the 


Michael’s Church, Coventry (1432), St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor (second ‘half of the fifteenth century), King’s 
College, Cambridge (1441-1530), Christ’s Church Col- 
lege, Oxford (1529), to Henry VII.’s Chapel, West- 
minster (1602-1510), and Bath Abbey Church (1495- 
1609). Of a still later’ period which has received the 
significant title * of the “*Debased,’ are many of our 
University buildings, such as the Chapel of ‘St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge (1632); the chapels of Brasennose, 
Wadham, and Oriel, Oxford ; Passenham Church, North- 
aimptonshire (1623); Stanton Harold Church, Leicester- 
shire (1653); and finally the Church of St. Neots, 


of debased Gothic and mixed Roman style, a.p. 1687.’ ” 


ACCIDENT ON THE INAUGURATION DAY. 


on his way down by the railway a gentleman sitting 
in the carriage with him was shot through the hat, 
near Forest-hill station, by the wadding of a small 
cannon, supposed to be firing feux de joie. A country 
paper informs us this week that G. W. Franklyn, Esq , 
the member for Poole, Dorset, was the gentleman so 
nearly wounded in the head; but that the accident 
did not take place precisely as we understood. A 
police case, in yesterday’s papers, puts us in possession 
of the following particulars :— 


wark-bridge road, lighterman, and George Wood, of 
No. 5, Perry-rise, Sydenham, appeared to summonses 


firing off cannon near the Forest-hill station, Sydenham, 


life. The much-regretted affair took place on the 


Sergeant John Carpenter, an active cfficer of the 
detective police (doing duty at the Crystal Palace) of 
the R division, said he was at the Crystal Palace 
station, between 11 and 12 in the forenoon, when the 
train arrived. He saw the gentelman (Mr. Franklyn) 
on the platform with a large hole in his hat. The hole 
was in the front and passed out the side near the back 
part of the hat. Witness now produced a large piece 
of stuff wadding. It appeared to be tarred oakum. 
The gentleman and two friends were together, and 
appeared to be much agitated. Mr. Franklyn re- 
marked that it was a pretty thing to fire with whilst 
trains were passing. ‘The gentleman then went for- 
ward by a train. Sergeant Carpenter said he then 
went forward to Mr. Pegg’s coal wharf, at Forest-hill, 
and saw that gentleman at his house. The defendants 
were there loading a a gun or cannon of about a foot 
long. One of them was ramming a gun, and seyeral 
other cannons were lying on a plank elevated facing 
the railway line. Mr. Pegg was looking on. There 
was a basket and some oakum and two white flags. 
Wood held a stick for sponging the cannons. I told 
Mr. Pegg, and asked him ff he knew it. He said he did 
not. They musthave done it. Witness told him that 
it had passed through a gentleman’s hat, who seemed 
excited and much frightened. He thought har the 
gentleman had been injured. Mr. Pegg said Dawkins 
must have done it. Witness turned to Dawk s, and 
said, what a fool’s act you have been guilty of tb fire 
whilst a train was passing. Ie replied that’ he thought 
it had passed. Mr. Pegg said he toid Dawkins to fire 
as soon as the train had gone on, as a salute. g had 
some friends and customers on a visit, and they came 
to spend a holiday and dine with him, and thé firing 
the cannon was intended as rejoicing, fil ai 

Mr. Franklyn having failed ‘to attend this day, Mr. 
Secker said he would adjourn the further hearing for 
a week.—The parties then retired. Biba 


that first great Artist, the universal and_ perfect Creator 
of all that which the artist religiously loves, and more 
or less successfully imitates. Already we perceive that 
passionate love of nature which has time out of mind 
characterised the Northern races, vented on the unfavour- 
able material of stone, which under the sculptor’s hand 
seems to live and wave in graceful vitality. Nor was it 
with nature alone that the artist held converse. The 
state of society was such as to allow little vent for man’s 
innermost thoughts; mind was pent up; the artist held 
most intimate converse with himself, and he used a 
building as a book on which to express in powerful 
language his own peculiar disposition, his hopes, his 
sentiments, his thoughts, and his experience.” 

The history of the pointed style in England 
is divided into three periods, the early English 
of the thirteenth century, the decorated of the 
fourteenth, and the perpendicular of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth, eagh of which is described as to 
detailed changes and general progress in ex- 
pression ; as 10 decoration—seulptural and poly- 
chromatic—and particularly as to statuary, and the 
great. lights of Gothic architecture. The follow- 
ing list will be found interesting and useful :— 

“The earliest and finest complete Gothic building in 
England, is the Cathedral of Salisbury (1220-1258). The 
older parts of Lichfield and Wells Cathedrals (nave and 
transept) are also of the thirteenth century; the tran~- 
septs of York Minster (1227-1260), and various portions 
of Ely, Winchester, Chichester (the tower completed in 
1244), the Chapter-house of Oxford, and the nave and 
transepts of Westminster Abbey, commenced in 1245, 
Advancing to’ the decorated period, we may select the 
nave of York Minster (1291-1330), the greater part of 
Exeter Cathedral (1280-1870), a great part of Lichfield 
Cathedral (fourteenth century), the Lady Chapel and 
Chapter-house of Wells, and the Cloisters of N em, a 

whe 


CHANGE OF PUBLICATION. 


nave of Winchester Cathedral (1367-1405). St. Mary’s 
Church, Oxford, fifteenth century, the spire of St. 


Fo comply with conditions that are becoming 
imperative in periodical literature, the ILLUus- 
mRATED OrysraL Paracp Gazerre must take 
the character of a MONTHLY journal. It will 
not, however, fail to fulfil the objects contem- 
plated by its weekly publication. On the con- 
trary, it is intended by g less frequent appear- 
ance and additional space, permitting an increase 
in the number of illustrations and in the quan- 
tity of letter-press, to render the GAZETTE yet 
more attractive and useful—a complete exposi- 
tion and record of the Crystal Palace; and a 
monthly magazine of art, science, industry, and 
literature. 


Huntingdonshire, rebuilt, says Mr. Bloxham, ‘in a kind 


WE heard on the opening ‘day, from a friend, that 


Our next number will therefore appear on — 
AUGUST 1—Pricz S1IxPencz. 


All communications must be in the hands of 
the Editor not later than the 20th of the month. 


John Dawkins, of No. 12, Keppell-street, South- Now ready, in a handsome wrapper, price 1s. each, 
THE ILLUSTRATED CRYSTAL PALACE 
GAZETTE, 
In Three Parts, containing Fifty Engravings, 
part may be had separately. 


at the instance of the railway directors, charged with 


by which George Woodroffe Franklyn, Esq., M.P. for Fach 


Poole, Dorset, had been in great danger of losing his 


premises of Mr. Nathaniel Pegg, who resides at Forest- 
hill. 

Mr. George Faithful, solicitor, appeared for the 
directors of the London and Brighton Railway Com- 
pany, and Mr. Pegg attended to explain and watch the 
proceedings on behalf of the parties complained of. 

Mr. Pegg said he had seen Mr. Franklyn, and that 
gentleman had expressed himself willing to overlook 
the thoughtless conduet of the defendants. He helda 
letter to that effect from Mr. Franklyn, and it was 
hoped that would be deemed sutticient. 

Mr. Faithful said he had nothing to do with Mr. 
Franklyn. He appeared on the part of the railway 
company, for the protection of the public generally. 

Samuel Kingsworth said he was on Mr. Pegg’s 
wharf at Forest-hill when the defendants were firing 
off cannon. He saw them load the cannon with 
powder and wadding of tarred oakum, and ram it down 
very hard, and then driye it in with a large hammer. 
Witness remarked, “that will be as hard as a bullet.” 
When they had fired fiye or six times a train passed, 
and Mr, Pegg (who gave orders each time to fire) 
said, “ Now fire, now fire,” when the defendant fired it 
with a red-hot poker. Witness saw it strike the train, 
and observed what he thought to be a small piece of 
paper come out of the carriage window. The loading 
and firing was done under the direction of Mr. Pegg. 

Sutton, a railway porter, said he saw a gentleman 
get out of a break van. He went and examined it, 
and found a piece of wadding inside of it (now pro- 
duced) the size of his fist. It was sunk in the wood, 
and had made quite ahole. It passed through the 
window and the hat of the gentleman, which was very 
much damaged; the hole in his hat was the size of the 
palm of his hand. 


TO EXHIBITORS AND OTHERS. 


Designs of inyentions, productions, and other arti- 
cles, engrayed in the first style, and inserted in the 
Illustrated Crystal Palace Gazette. For terms apply 
to the Publishers’, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We can best answer certain suggestions and in- 
quiries by the following list of the engravings in 
former numbers :— 


No. 1 contains: Sydenham Church; the Crystal Pa- 
lace in Progress ; Westrup’s Flour-imill ; Entrance to 
the Chagres.—No. 2. The Palace in November; Crystal 
Palace Railway; Bornean Girl; the Dodo.—No. 3. The 
Paxton ‘Tunnel; the Royal Visit; Bust of Pericles; 
Norman Door and Decorated Window.—No. 4. Bust of 
Phidias; View of the South Transept; the Queen’s 
Hotel.—No. 5.. Illustrations of Negative and Positive 
Photography ; Karnak ; a North Australian.—No. 6. Nor- 
man Doorway ; Gothic Window ; Leopard and Antelope; 
Bust of Signor Abbate; the Pompeian Atrium; Bust 
of Sophocles.—No. 7. The Apterix, and the Parrot; 
Greek Vestibule; the “Bull’s eye” Gallery; Facade of 
the Assyrian Court.—No. 8. Group of Indians and Lion; 
Penguin, Swift, Bat, and Flamingo; South-west View 
of Palace ; Roman Facade.—No.9. Ground- plan of Crystal 
Palace; Bust of Euripides; the Farnese Bull; Ghiberti 
Gates; Leopards Fighting ; Crystal Palace Hotel; Pom- 
peian Pattern—No. 10. Carved Oaken Doorway, from 
the Italian Court: Vestibule of the Roman Court; the 
Iguanodon,—No. 11. Inner Greek Court; View of the 
Palace and Grounds; the Inauguration Ceremony. — 
No. 12. Florentine Vase; Roman Court; Bronze Door 
in the Loggia Campanile of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
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TIGER WUNT. 


Tur annexed engraving is taken from an ethnological 
subject at the Crystal Palace, and was selected by Dr. 
Latham as illustrative of Indian habits. The elephant 
and tigers, when alive, were in the Zoological Gardens, 


Regent’s Park, and are indebted for their present 
life-like appearance to Mr. Bartlett, whose birds and 
animals are generally so well executed that they 
richly deserve the high encomiums awarded to them 
by crowds of admiring visitors. 

The group consists of an elephant with three armed 
Lascars — two in the howdah on his back (ca- 
parisoned with scarlet cloth), and on his neck 
the mahoot or conductor, seated horsemanship 
fashion—who are attacked by tigers. The man be- 
striding the animal’s neck is in the act of goading 
him on by piercing him with a sharply-pointed in- 
strument, which he holds in his left hand, having 
a similar but larger weapon in his right; a tiger, which 
was advancing in front of the elephant, has been 
shot, and is sprawling on his back, with his huge 
paws raised and mouth extended as if growling with 
rage; whilst the man who shot him has reloaded his 
gun, and is in the act of firing again upon the tiger, 
before he has sufficiently recovered the shock to 
renew the attack. In the meantime the other tiger 
has climbed up the back of the elephant in the en- 
deavour to reach the raen, which the hinder one 
observing, he immediately commences _ striking 
at the creature’s head with the butt-end of his 
gun—evidently with the determination of compelling 
him to let go his hold, 

A better subject than this could scarcely be selected 
for India; for in no other country are elephants so 
much used, neither is there any country more pestered 
with tigers, or where they more abundantly thrive than 
among its interminable jungles. The elephant has 
great peculiarities and properties useful to the natives 
of the climes which he inhabits. He has the fidelity 
of the dog, the endurance of the camel and reindeer, 
and the docility of the horse; whilst in strength, bulk, 
and long life, he has no equal. He has courage, 
prudence, obedience, and coolness, He can and does 
control his temper. He remembers any act of kind- 
ness, and comprehends and will revenge an injustice, 
many examples of which have been related. There 
are two living species of the elephant, the Asiatic and 
the African. The Asiatic elephant is the largest; it 
has smaller ears, and has four nails on the hind feet, 
instead of three; but the tusks of the African species 
are the largest. They love to dwell amid forests, 
watered by abundant streams, where -the vegetation is 
always luxuriant, and the trees ever offer to them an 
abundance of food by their succulent shoots; in 
sequestered spots of this description, they browse in 
calm security or congregate in the secluded depths of 
the forest, tearing the branches with their trunks, or 


paddling about in the water, an amusement of which 
they are very fond, wading along in glorious liberty 
through the ooze and mud of the swamps, where the 
wild elephant rolls and wallows, filling his trunk with 
water and squirting it over his head and body, as do the 
leviathans of the waters ; then covers his whole body 
with the mud and slime—a sensible trick, as it protects 
his skin from the irritation caused by the bite and 
sting of the insects, so abundant in torrid regions, 
and is, also, a non-conductor of heat, keeping him 
cool amid the scorching rays of the sun. 

The height of the full-grown male elephant is 12 feet; 
that of the female, 8 feet. The hide is of a dusky grey 
colour, and has a few scattered hairs upon it; but a 
tuft of hair grows on the top of the head, similar to 
hog’s bristles. The skin in its healthy natural state 
is smooth and soft, and sensitive to the touch. It has 
a short neck, four ponderous legs (looking more like 
pillars), andalarge head. (The skull from which our 
sketch is taken we saw at Sydenham-place—and some 
idea of its weight may be gathered by its requiring four 
men tocarry it.) The eye is remarkably small, twinkles 
brightly, and is expressive. ‘The tusks of the African 
elephant frequently weigh upwards of 300 lbs., whilst 
those of the Indian is scarcely ever over 100 lbs. 
The toes of the feet are not visible, bnt it has five 
short flat nails on each of the fore-fect, and four on 
each of the hind ones. Gigantic and clumsy as these 
creatures seem, with the apparently stiff and awkward 
movements of their limbs, yet they are very nimble. 
They will outrun the fleetest horse, and are so sure- 
footed that they will travel over ravines where camels 
could not pass, and where horses would not be trusted. 
The most remarkable feature, however, is the animal’s 
trunk, or proboscis. This distinguishes him from 
every other animal, and is next to the human hand in 
its adaptability to an endless variety of purposes. 
This trunk is an extension of the upper lip, and tapers 
towards the extremity, measuring sometimes 8 feet 
in length. It is hollow, but divided by a partition, 
which runs from end to end, so that outwardly it 
appears as one pipe, but inwardly it is divided into 
two. These tubes are like our nostrils, through which 
he breathes, and draws up water either to spout it out 
again, or, as every person has often seen the animal 
do, bend the extremity of the trunk downwards and 
inwards, and quench his thirst by pouring its con- 
tents down his throat. On the upper side of the ex- 
tremity of the proboscis is a rounded lip, which is 
very sensitive, and serves the same purpose as the 
fingers of the human hand, and on the under side is a 
projection similar to the thumb; and by these con- 
trivances this huge creature can grasp Or feel. He 
can pick up a pin, or any small object with ease. The 
body of this trunk is made up, according to Cuvier, 
of about forty thousand muscles, all under his imme- 
diate control, and disposed in so many directions as 
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to give to this remarkable organ its great flexibility. 
He can so dispose it as to render it available for two 
distinct purposes, For instance, he will hold a bottle 
hy curling his trunk, and extract the cork with the 
extremity, and pour the contents into his mouth, 
without wasting a drop. Notwithstanding the 
fineness of its organization, yet it is a power- 
ful weapon, having projections on the under part 
of it increasing its sensitiveness and power of re- 
taining its hold. He can tear down huge branches 
of trees, lift heavy weights, or strike a terrific blow— 
but he seldom uses it for defence in case of injury, 
because with this appendage he gathers his food, sucks 
his drink, and, therefore, his means of subsistence de- 
pends greatly upon it; but if threatened with an 
attack from a tiger, or any other wild beast, he curls 
up his trunk, or throws it high in the air for safety, 
and endeavours to run him through with his tusks, 
or crush him by his superior weight. The tusks form 
the substance called ivory, which is used for many 
ornamental purposes, and amongst the rest for those 
beautiful paintings which are admired in the Miniature 
room of the Royal Academy Exhibition, Trafalgar-sq., 
and which, when treated intellectually rather than 
mechanically, vie with the larger oil pictures in beauty 
and truthfulness. 

These animals are also remarkable for their 
acuteness of smelling and hearing. It is considered 
that their sure-footedness is owing in a great measure 
to their sense of hearing. When an elephant comes 
to a bridge or any construction in which there is 
danger, he tries its strength with his foot, detecting 
by his ear its capability of bearing his weight; and 
if, after that ordeal, its vibration is not satisfactory, 
he will not venture upon it on any consideration. 
Elephants communicate with each other in their 
own language, which, if ungrammatical, is never- 
theless expressive. When they are pleased and 
in a good humour, their sounds are clear and 
shrill as a trumpet; when hungry, their hunger 
is rendered in deep groaning sounds; but when in 
danger, their war-cry is even more terrific than the 
lion’s roar, arousing the herd to the highest deeds of 
daring. 

The Indians have various methods of capturing 
wild elephants, of which the hunt is the most im- 
portant. A party of about 300 persons seek the 
forest, and having discovered a herd, surround it in 
small groups about thirty yards apart. Each party 
lights a fire, and clears a footpath to that stationed 
next, forming a communication throughout the en- 
closed space. The day.and night are spent in keep- 
ing watch, and the next morning one man from 
each station is despatched to make another circle 
in the direction they wish the animals to ad- 
vance. The people nearest the new circle put out 
their fires and join the advanced party, leaving an 
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FACADE OF BYZANTINE 


COURT, 


opening for the herd. Those left behind now begin 
shouting and making a noise with their rattles and 
drums. This causes the elephants to advance on to the 
next circle, which is continually repeated until they 
are driven into the enclosure called Keddah, where 
they are to be secured, and into which they contrive to 
decoy their leader, the whole herd following. When 
enclosed, fires are lighted at the entrées to prevent 
their returning, and they are continually alarmed by 
fires and horrid noises, and kept in this state for a few 
days, when one is enticed out by having food thrown 
to him. The barrier is shut as soon as he has 
advanced far enough to permit it; he then is gradually 
tamed, and after a time forgets the loss of his liberty. 


Whole herds of elephants are taken captive in this 
manner. 


In India, the elephant is the most useful beast 
of burden, and, like the camel in the desert, the 
horse in temperate countries, and the reindeer in Lap- 
and, is most adapted for the locality in which he is 
Placed. . Its vast extent of country, the steepness of the 
higher districts from the lower, the rains, which 
descend, not in drops, but like one vast sheet of water, 
that would carry away the best-constructed road and 
tender it useless, cause every other beast of burden 
to be comparatively useless in comparison with the 
elephant, He alone could transport heavy bag- 
Sage over, a country where roads are yet to be 
Constructed. He will carry a ton weight, and travel 
With it fifty miles in twenty-four hours, and if properly 
treated will retain this power for upwards of a century. 
A full-grown elephant will consume two hundred 
pounds weight of solid food every day. In India they 
are fed principally on hay and carrots; but when. kept 
by native princes, they, like our noblemen’s studs 
of horses, are well attended to, and have not only 
a daily allowance of two hundred pounds weight of 
food, but, in addition, ten pounds of sugar, rice, 
Pepper, and milk. A description of the tiger, numbers 
of which prowl in India to the alarm of the natives, 
as well as English residents, we must defer to a future 
Opportunity, congratulating ourselves upon the pleasure 
of Seeing this tiger hunt, as represented in the Crystal 


Beets: without the fear of being served in a similar 
wines to Major M , at Midnapore. One day out 


ote hae friends, a tiger seized the Major by the 
hie, on him over his shoulders, and trotted off with 
pista +he Major fortunately had a brace of loaded 
ae (Ms his belt. He took one and aimed at the tiger’s 
pull ut it would not fire; he then seized the other, 

ed the trigger and shot the tiger deadon the spot. 


meee was picked up, having a leg broken and 


acerated, 


LETTER FROM HER MAJESTY. 


Tue final stamp of Royal approval has been placed 
upon the proceedings of the inaugural day at the 
Crystal Palace, by the following gracious communi- 
cation, addressed to the Directors through the Home 
Secretary :— 

Whitehall, June 20. 

Gentlemen,—It is with much satisfaction I inform 
you that I have received the Queen’s commands to 
convey to you the high approbation of her Majesty 
and of his Royal Highness Prince Albert of the ad- 
mirable manner in which everything was arranged and 
conducted on the occasion of the opening of the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, on Saturday, the 10th instant. 
The Queen has been pleased to express the especial 
eratification she derived from the very magnificent 
music which was performed, and has graciously signi- 
fied her opinion that it had the finest effect which her 
Majesty had ever heard. 

T have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
PALMERSTON. 


The complimentary allusion to the music is un- 
usually strong, but those of the public who had the 
honour of participating in her Majesty’s gratification, 
will freely admit that the Royal expressions by no 
means exaggerate the merits of Signor Costa, and 
the large and talented band, vocal and instrumental, 


by whom the music of the opening day at the Crystal 
Palace was executed. 


noticing, as both are the choicest specimens of the 
architecture of that period, and they are both 
equally well represented at the Crystal Palace. 
Mr. Digby Vyatt’s selection perhaps displays 
more architetural knowledge and a greater 
artistical intdectuality than the Alhambra, but 
nothing can srpass the facade of the Hall of Lions 
in the delicateracery and exquisite filigree work, 
gorgeously gliering with brilliant colours of red, 
blue, and yelly, as bright as lapis lazuli, scarlet, 
vermillion, andgold can make it. These courts 
afford to us, whcannot travel, a very good insight 
into the structuls so esteemed in Southern Europe 
years long since'ed, and lead us to compare them 
with our own ariitectural productions of the pre- 
sent day—as th House of Lords, which is a 


| masterpiece of mhanical workmanship, both of 


the carver and ison, but, like the Alhambra, 


fails in exciting thhigher emotions. Looked at 
from any point ¢ view twice the distance of 
their size, the How of Lords loses its detail and 
appears long, low, 4] heavy ; whilst the Alhambra, 
as represented in thOrystal Palace, notwithstand- 
ing its costly and deate detail, has a flat appear- 
ance; the one failir through the want of correct 
proportion, the otk by looking rather like a 
superficial than a §d body. The front of this 
court, as represented, the engraving, has none of 
these defects. It is+ll proportioned, and has a 


FACADE OF BYZANTINE COURT. 


THE fagade of this court is a reproduction of a 
portion of the cloister of a celebrated ancient 
church at Cologne, named St. Mary in Capitolo. 
The church is supposed to have been erected as 
early as the eighth century, but the cloisters were 
not completed until the tenth. This church was, 
therefore, erected 400 years earlier than the 
Alhambra, the fagade of which is on the opposite 
side of the nave. ‘The contrast between the two 
styles of architecture and ornamentation are worth 


solid, firm, and coManding appearance. The 
bases are chaste; thshafts of the columns are 
short, yet elegant; te capitals and brackets, 
though varied in the ornaments, are bold and 
imposing, and upon Cb inspection their outline 
is pleasing and grace 

The walls above thers are ornamented with 
portraits significative the Byzantine period. 
‘The first painting at theft angle facing the nave 
is Charles the Bold, le of France—the next 
are Justinian and Thera, his empress. The 
last figure in the righepresents the Emperor 
Nicephorus Botoniates L, in rich Byzantine 
; costume. The marblesyd ornamentation have 
, been painted from theasions by Mr. Wyatt, 
| from studies made by him Italy and Sicily. 
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Exhibitions any Entertainments. 


THE ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL 
UNION. 


We have much pleasure in observing the great and 
still growing success of this excellent society. | Their 
concert at Willis’s Rooms on Monday morning at- 
tracted an elegant assemblage, who crowded the room 
to the very doors, and listened with delight to a beau- 
tiful description of music, which is, aboye all others, 
most thoroughly and peculiarly English. és 

It is too much the fashion at present to exalt foreign 
musicians of all sorts at the expense of our own. - if 
foreign superiority is the rule, it is subject to an im- 
mense amount of exceptions, as could easily be shown. 
Tn no branch of the art is this so much the case as in 
vocal harmony. The fancied superiority of the Ger- 
mans to oursélyes in this department Is altogether a 
mistake. When the Cologne singers were here lately, 
they were praised as extravagantly as if yocal harmony 
had never hefore been heard in England. They did, 
indeed, sing together yery beautifully, with remarkable 
care, precision, attention to the lights and shades of 
sound, and unity of effect. For all this they were 
justly praised; but then they were praised as if aul these 
fine qualities had been hitherto unknown in England. 
Now we have no hesitation in saying that our best 
English glee and madrigal singers not only sing as 
well, hut sing much hetter music. The German part 
songs of the Cologne singers were not for a momext 
to be compared to the magnificent madrigals pad 
glees of which England possesses such rich reas aheee 
and, as fo the manner of performance, 1f es reer 
affectation to pretend that those foreigners exe! ip 
any particular—in quality of voices—in AUEY x 
harmony—in delicacy, refinement, or pxpresion 1¢e 
glée'and madrigal singers whom we heard 2» Monday. 
‘At the concerts of this society, the gles and Rate; 
songs for solo voices are sung by its pembers—-Mrs. 
Endersohn, Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Hobbs, and 
Mr. H, Phillips. For the madrigals ere is a chorus of 
sixteen additional voices, all of tlem excellent and 
well-trained. The selection of esterday was of the 
greatest interest. It included, anong other beautiful 
things, Barnett’s fine madrigal,* Merrily wake music's 
measure;” Stevens’s grand strin of solemn harmony, 
“Phe cloud capt towers;” Cvoke’s lovely glee, “Hark, 
the lark at heayen’s gate shgs;” Bishop's (or rather 
Arne’s, for Bishop has oul; added parts Lo it) Under 
the greenwood tree; ” Wibye's “Flora gaye ine fairest 
flowers,” an Elizabethat gem of the ‘purest water; 
Linley’s “Let me careless and unthoughtful lying, 
the finest modern madrigal extant; Horsley’s exquisite 
glee, “See the chayot;” and a new glee by J. L. 
Hatton, “ The hun is up,” a very clever composition, 
wit “antique flavour. 
be ht the ts Mr. Hatton played the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Sonata in C, one of the beautiful 
set dedicated to Haydn, in so masterly a style that we, 
for our part, would have been glad if he had gone on 
to the end. But this would have been at veriance with 
one agreeable feature of these concerts—tieir brevity. 
They never last above an hour-and-a-half leaving the 
audience delighted without being sated, nd desiring 


a repitition of the pleasure. 


MADAME SALA’S CONCRT, 


Tuts lady, so long known to the public as an 
accomplished musician and an exceknt vocal in- 
structress, held her concert on Monday iorning at the 
Philharmonic Rooms, in Newman-stet. Madame 
Sala was assisted by a number of ourmost eminent 
artistes. She herself sang a sacred sor of Cherubini, 
accompanied on the harmonium; and sacred trio by 
the distinguished amateur, Mr. Lodge Kerton, was sung 
by Madame Weiss, Miss Pyne, and MiWeiss ; likewise 
accompanied by Madame Dreyfus orhe same instru- 
ment. Several airs were sung by Iss Louisa Pyne, 
Signor Gardoni, Madame Amadei, [r. and Madame 
Weiss, and Mr. Harrison. M. Saipn played a solo, 
composed by himself, on the violinM. Paque played 
a solo on the violoncello, and a duebr the harmoniu m 
and pianoforte was performed byMadame Dreyfus 
and Signor Li Calzi; the whole fming a varied and 
agreeable entertainment. The corrt was numerously 

and fashionably attended. 


ROYAL OPERA, DRRY LANE. 

Tue German version of the “uguenots” was per- 
formed at this theatre on Fridavight. 

The opera was got up with gat completeness and 
considerable splendour. The scery, aera: and 
costumes were exceedingly gocand the orchestra and 

i fasts sha ith Thervere, however, many 
chorus were powerful. : Son Galena 
marks of haste, and a want sufficient re be 8. 
The choruses in general were? rough and as oud, 
and in the complicated grouy3§ and combinations in 
the second act, there was sorimes nothing but con- 
fusion. cre. 

In regard to the principabaracters: Reichart was 
an admirable Raoul, next Mario the best that we 
have seen. He acted with at intelligence, dignity, 
and feeling, and sang beautlly. His romance in the 
first act was a charming permance. Madame Cari- 
dori had the part of Valeie. She acted with her 
usual energy, and sang biantly; but she couid not 
possibly, even in the hearieaking scene in the fourth 
act, which has drawn teavom many “ unused to the 
melting mood,” have md the feclings of a single 
person in the house. Igaret of Valois (performed 
by Madame Rudersdox 18 a part utterly void of 
dramatic significance; } 02 account of the music it 
is always assigned to a't-rate performer, Madame 


and sung the great air at the beginning of the second 
act, “O Schénes Land” (in the original, “O beau 
pays de Touraine”) with great brilliancy and exquisite 
finish, and was most warmly applauded. The little 
part of Urbain, the page, was played by Mdlle. Yanda, 
who has a pretty contralto voice, and sang agreeably. 
Herr Pasqué gave good effect to the chivalrous char- 
acter of Nevers, and Herr Gregorio likewise succeeded 
in the dark and gloomy St. Bris. 
formance of the evening was Formes’s Marcel. It 
was a grand picture of the stern but pious Huguenot 
soldier; and the touches of pathos which he threw 
into it made it deeply interesting. During the repre- 
sentation we never for a moment thought of his sing- 
ing, and it is only now that we remember how magni- 
ficent it was—the best proof of its excellence. 


Haymarket.—A performance has been given here 
under the patronage of Australian colonists, the pro- 
ceeds to be applied towards the support of the wives 
and families of the soldiers and sailors engaged in the 
war. The entertainments commenced with Mr. 
Planché’s drama, “The Knights of the Round 'Lable,” 
which was played for the thirty-second time. ‘The 
chief feature of the evening, however, was the debét of 
Me. Coppin, “the Australasian comedian,” who gave 
jis gratuitous services on this oceasion. ‘This gentle- 
man, who enjoys considerable reputation in the 
Australian colonies, appeared in the two-act drama 
(from the French), “The Young King,” in which he 
played the part of M. Putzi, the Maire; and, also, as 
Crack in the farce of “ The Turnpike Gate.” In both 
these impersonations Mr. Coppin proved himself an 
accomplished actor. His performance of the silly, 
pompous Maire, with eternal platitudes, and empty, 
fussy self-importance, had all the refinement and 
polish of genteel comedy; while in the faree his style 
possessed a breadth of genial unctuous humour that 
reminded one strongly of the late John Reeve. Mr. 
Coppin is evidently an experienced artist, and his per- 
formance fully deserved the warm applause with which 
it was received. Whether or no this gentleman intends 
to pursuc his career on the English stage we know not; 
if Nie does he has a fair chance before him of acquiring 
as high a reputation here as if appears he has left be- 
hind him in Australia, 

Mr. Benepict’s Concert.—This concert, which 
was given on Friday morning in Coyent-garden 
Theatre, was on a scale of extraordinary magnitude. 
The whole vocal strength of the Royal Italian Opera 
was called into action, with a number of the most 


eminent vocal and instrumental performers not be- } 


longing to that establishment. The programme con- 
tained a great variety of favourite pieces, which were 
admirably performed and warmly applauded by an im- 
mense audience, who crowded every part of the theatre. 


Kensincron GArprens.—The extraordinary change 
in the weather and the excessive heat caused these 
favourite gardens and the approaches thereto to be 
crowded on Sunday. From an early period of the 
afternoon there was an immense concourse of persons, 
including a large number of fashionables, and from the 
intense heat, the soft sward of the gardens was availed 
of asaseatin all directions, which gave this favourable 
resort of the public avery unusual and remarkable ap- 
pearance. At the hour of closing the gates (half-past 
eight o’clock) the gardens were full of people, including 
agreat number of children, and it was a matter of 
some difficulty for the keepers to get the company to 
take their departure from this delightful retreat in the 
cool of the evening. 

Marigporoucu Hovusz.—An interesting collection 
of arms, from the Royal Armoury at Windsor, lent 
by the Queen for the instruction of the students of 
the Schools of Design, is now on view at the Museum 
of Ornamental Art, Marlborough House. The col- 
lection comprises European and Oriental arms, 
Italian stilettoes, Indian maces, and old English 
rapiers. There are several old muskets, the stocks of 
which are curiously inlaid with precious stones. Many 
of the dirks and rapiers have blades of damascened 
stecl, and have guards richly embossed and handles 
netted over with gold filigree and curious chasing. 
Some halberds, with strange feathered birds gnawing 
and writhing at the blades, are specially curious. 
Some of the Indian maces are curiously inlaid, and 
the knots, formed of open embossed work, are studded 
with jewels. One sword has a series of small pen- 
knife blades, fastened with springs on either side its 
blade, and which would open when it had pierced 
the adversary’s body. The pistols are chased about 
the butt-ends, in the most costly fashion, and many 
of them have even the barrels engraved and ham- 
mered into intricate and beautiful patterns of strong 
relief. 

Dioramas FoR THE Mitiion.—The dioramas at 
the King William-street Rooms, Charing-cross, are 
closed for a few weeks, Meanwhile, the promoters of 
the institution are engaged in making extensive altera- 
tions and additions, with a view to furnish a library, 
reading, and refreshment rooms on a comprehensive 
scale. The closing also affords opportunity, which 
will not be neglected, for adding to the numerous at- 
tractions of this place of instructive entertainments. 


Rist IN tur Price or Newsrapers.—In conse- 
quence of the great advance which is taking place in 
the price of paper, it is rumoured that a movement is 
now going on in Glasgow to raise the price of news- 
papers one halfpenny each. The Birmingham Mer- 
cury has taken the initiative among the English 
journals, having just added a halfpenny to its price. 


But the great per- | 


‘Metropolitan andustey and Art, : 


Wanr or Pusric Reapine-Rooms in Lonpox.— 
Why are there few or no public reading-rooms? In- 
stitutions and coffee-rooms there are without number; 
there newspapers may be seen, jf you are a member, 
and choose to go in and eat. But for visitors who 
desire to read newspapers, reviews, and magazines, 
there is scarcely a single place in all London of the 
proper character. Look at the noble news-rooms 
contained in many of our large towns? How does it 
come to pass that the metropolis, with its million of 
visitors, who are members of no institution, and cannot 
always be feeding when they wish to read, that for 
them there is absolutely no accommodation whatever 
of this sort?—The Builder. Perna sy 


Merrororitan Association FoR IMPROVING THE 
DwWeELLincs or THE Workinc Crasses.— This 
association has just held its annual meeting, when 
the tenth report of the directors was submitted to the 
shareholders. It states that there has been a steady 
extension of the operations of the association, both in 
the metropolis and the provinces. In the latter 
branches have been formed, with an aggregate capital 
of nearly £30,000—viz., at Brighton, Dudley, Rams- 
gate, Southampton, Torquay, and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
At Liverpool a provisional committee of between eighty 
and ninety of the principal merchants, brokers, and 
bankers, has been appointed, who propose to make the 
capital of that branch £50,000 or £100,000. Appli-- 
cations to be affiliated are also expected from Bristol, 
Coventry, Derby, Exeter, Gloucester, Plymonth, 
Wolverhampton, &c. Shares have been taken during 
the last year to the extent of £20,475, and the year’s 
profits are £1,351 6s. 5d. The directors intend to 
increase the capital of the association, = 


Pimrico LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND Mecuanics’ 
Insti turron.—On Saturday afternoon a public meeting 

Ret ee ey ‘ é : j ne PCPS 
was held at St. Peter’s Collegiate School, Eaton-square, 
Mr. Labouchere, M.P., in the chair, in aid of the funds 
of this institution. Among those present were Lord 
Feversham, Sir John Pakington, M P., Mr. Napier, 
M.B., the’ Rev. J. H. Hamilton, incumbent of St. 


of one 


might be released from toil at a reasonably early hour, 
and who might otherwise be exposed to temptation for 
want of some rational mode of employing their 
leisure. He concluded with a strong appeal to te re- 
presentatives of the wealthier inhabitants of the dis-- 
trict to aid by subscriptions and the presentation of 
books an institution of so useful a character. On the 
motion of Sir J. Pakington, seconded by the Rev. Mr. 
Hamilton, who expressed his conviction that the 
clergy had committed a great mistake in not, as a body, 
taking a leading part in the promotion of such institu 
tions, a resolution in favour of the object was carried 
unanimously. The meeting, which comprised many 
of the leading inhabitants of the parish, exhibited a 
marked interest in the proceedings, 


A Visir to Common LopGine HOUSES IN THE 
Ciry.—Last Saturday night, after eating whitebait at 
Blackwall with the pleasantest of pleasant parties, 
genial and jovial, possessing the means for enjoyment 
and the will, and always ready in gratitude to assist 
others less fortunately situated than themselves, we 
visited a number of houses behind Bishopsgate-street 
and in Whitechapel. The contrast was striking: the 
suggestion of it may not be without a use.” The 
over-crowding, notwithstanding the endeayours of the 
police under the Common Lodging-houses Act, was 
excessive; the want of ventilation frightfully apparent. 
In some of the rooms it was scarcely possible to 
breathe. Shattered windows, miserable as their 
aspect is, are advantageous. Imagine the effect of 
seventy people in eight small rooms, when all ‘the 
doors and windows are shut. In some houses we 
were glad to observe that, instead of glass in the 
openings on the staircase, iron gratings had been in- 
troduced, and with very beneficial effect. This may 
seem a simple matter; yet, if these were brought into 
use in the proper places, they would save lives. In 
one room in Whitechapel, on the night we are speak- 
ing of, suited for about four persons, we found fifteen 
adults of both sexes, indiscriminately huddled toge- 
ther on the floor: all things needed for healthful occu- 
pation were wanting. The Common Lodging-houses 
Act has enabled the police to do an immense deal, 
but is not sufficiently comprehensive.— The Builder. 


Tuer OPENING OF CANNON-sTREET West.—The 
committee of the Common Council have postponed the 
consideration of the suggestions for leaving vacant the 
open space at the south-eastern angle of St. Paul’s- 
churchyard, pending an application making to the 
Government by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for funds to repay the Corporation of London so 
much of their outlay charged upon the property, as 
may be the estimated value of the ground for building 
purposes, and consequently no steps have as yet been 
taken for letting the ground in question. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CRYSTAL PALACE GAZETTE. 


* 
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Tue Chief Commissioner of Works was asked the 
other night, when the hoarding in front of the build- 
ings at Buckingham Palace was to be removed; also 
why no steps had been taken to repair the road in 
front of the hoarding, which was now in a very bad 
state. Sir W. Molesworth said the hoarding of the 

. south side of the palace would be required for a few 
months longer. As to the roads, he had given direc~ 
tions that they should be repaired forthwith. 


Home Iudustey and Art. 


A. FRESH attempt is to be made to connect Galway 
and New York by steam communication. Three New 
York gentlemen, Mr: Dudley Perssy, Mr. Horace 
Greeley » and Captain J ohn Graham, have purchased 
the “ William Norris,” a steamer of 1,200 horse-power, 
and are only waiti ai 
encouragement from Ireland to start the vessel on her 
voyage, 


bei i eclipsed lunar experiments are being con- 


on an extensive scale at the Liverpool Obser- 
vatory, 


Axr Uyton or Grascow.—The exhibition of the 
prize paintings of the Art Union of Glasgow was 
Opened on Monday, the 12th June, in the Dilettanti 
Rooms, Buchanan-street, We are glad to see that 
the rooms have been well frequented.. The pictures 
being selected with taste and judgement from many 
exhibitions necessarily form a ‘treat of no common 
order. All who love art will be sure to pay the col- 


lection a visit; and all who do not should go there to 
_learn.— Commonwealth. 


Ox Fripay werk an iron paddle-steamer was 
lannched from the building-yard of Mr. Archibald 
Denny, Dumbarton. Her dimensions are as follows :— 
Length, 185 feet; breadth, 183 feet; depth, 8} feet. 
She was named “Her Majesty” by Miss Sword, 
daughter of Mr. Archibald Sword, Greenock. “ Her 
Majesty” is intended to ply on one of the North 
American Lakes. Mr. Thomas Dick, Toronto, is the 
owner of this vessel. ay , 

THE EXTENSIVE shed accommodation for goods at 
the west end of the south quay of Glasgow, just 
finished, strikes the beholder with wonder and admi- 
ration. ‘he dimensions are 736 feet by 82, and it 
has cost somewhere about £10,000. It is said that 
‘there is not a goods’ shed equal to it at any harbour in 
the world. The iron department is the work of Mr. 
Turner, of Dublin. 


A. STOCKING-FRAME, On an improved principle, has 
been constructed by Mr. John Goold, of Hawick, 
which, it is said, will supersede the frames now in 
use. The invention is simple. The old stocking- 
frame will only have to undergo not very expensive 
alteration to adapt it to the improvement, instead of 
being thrown aside as lumber. By the new method 
the movements of the frame are lessened, the present 
circular motion being entirely done away with. The 
frame is merely pulled forward and back again, the 
pressing of the work going on at the same time by a 
brass rod which passes over the needles as the work 
is brought forward. As at present constructed, the 
frame is only fitted to make shirt bodies. ie 

Tue operative slaters of Glasgow lately expressed 

-a wish for an improvement in ‘present arrangements. 

The, masters agreed to advance their wages to 22s. 
per week, or the option of 21s, and the Saturday 
afternoon to themselves. The men unanimously 
agreed to accept the latter alternative. This is a 
wise arrangement, and has been productive of the 
most kindly feelings of mutual respect. — 


Ar a recent meeting of the Dundee Town Council, 
.the Provost presented to the town two old and inte- 
resting documents, one of which, at least, he said, had 
been upwards of two hundred years in reaching its 
destination. They were holograph letters of Charles 
the Second. They had his own signature at the com- 
Mencements, were written in a beautifully distinct 
hand, and the seal on one of them was still beauti- 
fully entire. They had been sent to the town, through 
Mr. Kerr, by a gentleman who did not wish his name 
mentioned. The Provost further explained that Mr. 
Wedderburn, in whose behalf the letters were written, 
had taken a great interest in the affairs of the king, 
but that when the king’s fortunes declined he seems 
to have fallen into disgrace, He was knighted, how- 
ever, upon the king’s restoration. The second letter, 
which is dated at Brussels in 1649, immediately after 
the “ murder” of Charles the First, acknowledges the 
good services of the whole town of Dundee. These 
documents have been carefully preserved for this long 
period by the descendants of the Wedderburn family. 


Tue ALKALI TrapE.—The manufacture of alkali 
has become a most important branch of industry on 
the banks of the Tyne. ‘There aré several large firms 
engaged in its manufacture upon this river, under 
whom many hundred men find employment. In con- 
Sequence of the present state of Europe, it seems that 
the manufacturers in Germany and the other countries 
receiving their supply of soda from England through 
the Baltic ports, are in a very depressed condition, 
and in consequence of this state of affairs the price 
: soda has fallen 20 per cent. on the Tyne since the 
: ee and most of the large houses have heavy 

pada? in their warehouses. The prices of goda have 
so fallen in New York, the entrepot of soda of 
eeerish manufacture. with the Western hemisphere. 
a ¢ time before the declaration of war a ‘Tyne house 
_futered into a contract to make a large quantity of 
4 ene , powder for St. Petersbuig. In the present 
ate of things the contract cannot be completed, 


ng to receive a certain amount of 


EpucaTionaL Exurpition.—The committee of St. 
Paul’s School, Liverpool, have voted £10 to defray 
the expenses of their master coming to London to 
yisit this exhibition. It is to be hoped that this ex- 
ample will be generally followed. It is by such means 
that the great usefulness of the exhibition can be 
thoroughly developed. Indeed, if local committees 
could be bound for organizing funds for the purpose 
of sending up schoolmasters generally throughout 
the kingdom, the intention and hopes of the Society 
of Arts, in undertaking this movement, so important 
to the cause of true improved education, could not 
fail to be realized. 


PLEASURE TRIPS OF THE GLASGOW TrapEs.—Many 
of the Glasgow trades are taking trips to the country, 
now that midsummer has arrived. On Saturday last 
some five hundred painters, with their wives and 
sweathearts, had an excursion to Ayr. According to 
the local Observer, “the day was throughout one of 
most unmitigated rain, which, however, did not pre- 
vent a large portion of the excursionists visiting the 
cottage and monument. Thence they arrived in some- 
what irregular procession, and a large proportion of 
them exceedingly wet, about six o’clock, and were soon 
after stowed away in the train.” 


Tur Grernock Warr Monumenr.—It has been 
resolved to erect at Greenock a well-deserved monu- 
ment to the memory of Watt, and the committee have 
selected for that purpose the top of a rising hill in the 
cemetery. Like the Washington monument, the in- 
tention is to make this cenotaph consist of contribu- 
tions from all parts of the world where there are per- 
sons willing to pay this just tribute of respect to one 
who may almost be said to be the founder of all 
modern industrial arts. “Our fellow-citizen,” says 
the Montreal Herald, “ Mr. Rollo Campbell, being 
himself a native of Greenock, has determined to 
make one contribution from his adopted country; and 
we have recently seen a very handsome granite slab, 
six feet by three; and about a ton and a half in weight, 
which he has caused to be prepared for that purpose. 
The slab has a plate of marble set into it, with the 
inscription—* From Rollo Campbell, Montreal, for- 
merly of Greenock, 1854.7” 

FERRo-VitrEous “ PoRcELAIN.”—A" new species 
of domestic ware (a lasting substitute for porcelain, 
glassware, and. earthenware, as well as for cooking 
utensils, and other purposes, consisting of glass on an 
iron basis) seems now to have been considerably im- 
proved, so as not only to obviate the objectionable use 
of arsenic in the preparation of its opaque colours, but 
also to exhibit a variety of colours in the glass or 
enamel, or even the clear glass and metal alone. The 
utensils it seems will stand any amount of heat, as 
well as of hard usage, so that tumblers may really 
now be tumblers without much detriment. ‘The ware 
is said to be now both light and elegant in appearance, 
as well as cleanly in use. The ancient “secret” of 
“malleable glass” would appear to be scarce worth 
knowing now, with such an invention, except for 
windows and such like purposes. Even gas tubing, it 
is said, is being made of the ferro-vitreous material; 
and it is regarded as particularly useful as a substi- 
tute for all sorts of domestic crockery and glassware 
at sea. © 


Raitway Srenars.—Mr. Bernard Cowvan, of 164, 
Fenchurch-street, has patented an apparatus for com- 
municating signals by sound to the driver of a coming 
or following train, in cases where a train on a railway 
is stopped from any cause. For this purpose bells or 
sounding instruments are placed at suitable distances, 
say half a mile apart, on a railway, and wires or con- 
nexions and pulls applied in such a manner that in 
case of a train stopping by the breakage of any part 
of the locomotive or otherwise, the guard or other 
person may readily be able to pull and put in action 
the bell or sounding apparatus, and thus give notice 
by sound at stations and intermediate places behind 
and before the disabled train. 


HOW TO SETTLE THE HOTEL CHARGES. 


— 


Wiru the return of summer and the recess, the ex- 
tortions of hotel-keepers and taverners will, no doubt, 
again become cause of suffering and complaint. All 
up and down the island will be heard the muttered 


wrath of pater-familias, kindled by ‘ wax-lights,” and 
not assuaged by “attendance.” But he need no more 
write to the Times. Smith & Son, of 136, Strand, 
invite to the adoption of a surer remedy. They are 
the publishers of “The Royal Hotel Guide and 
Advertising Handbook ”—the object of which is to 
inform the public of the charges at every hotel of 
the United Kingdom. With this view, they have 
requested from the proprietors of those establishments, 
at the cost of 50,000 postage stamps, a copy of their 
tariffs; with which request only about three in 100 
have complied. The “ Guide” is, therefore, at present 
little more than so many pages from the directory, re- 
arranged. But ten thousand copies have been distri- 
buted; and the frequenters of hotels are, in their turn, 
invited to send for publication: their receipted bills. 
“ Mine host” has one more chance;—let him divulge 
in the course of this July, his price’ for bed, breakfast, 
dinner, tea, &c., which will be duly printed in a second 
edition—or the little accounts alread y accumulated 
will be given to the printer, and a flight of similar 
missives on their way thither will follow on the pub- 
lication’ of the August edition. © The birds will not 
have moré reason than the hotel-keépers to dread this 
next September, 


Foreign Industry and Art. 


——__. 


Tur Neapolitan correspondent of the Athenaum 
writes: —‘‘ Signor Bonucci has béen so impressed with 
the interest and beauty of the tombs. which by Royal 
command he has excavated at Canosa and elsewhere, 
that he is anxious to see one erected side by side of 
the other antiquarian curiosities of the Crystal Palace. 
His proposition takes this form:—That it'would be 
highly advantageous, and, indeed, necessary to’ the 
completion of the Sydenham Palace, to erect a model 
of a Greek tomb of the natural size, similar to those 
which have been recently found in the kingdom of 
Naples, and the model of the Samnitic tomb dis- 
covered in- Capua. It would be very possible, he 
says, to purchase many beautiful objects of art which 
were found in those tombs; such as arms of bronze, 
crowns and garlands of gold, painted vases of an 
ordinary size, terra-cottas, and others, Signor Bonucci 
would superintend the erection of the tombs, the 
paintings, the decorations, the architecture, and would 
also secure the purchase of the different objects of 
antiquarian interest, to which I have alluded. The 
expense attendant upon this work he calculates would 
be amply compensated by the value of the works of 
art which would be secured to the Palace. Of the 
existence of such works, however fabulous they may 
have appeared to some, there can be no doubt after 
the details which have’ been published in the Athe- 
neum within the last two years. Any one who knows 
Signor Bonucci and the position which he holds at 
Naples must be fully sensible not only of the truth 
of his statements, ‘but of his thorough capability to 
execute what he offers.” 


Soapstonn.—A new building material is coming 
into notice in New York which promises to supersede 
everything else; this is steatite or soapstone, either in 
its purest state or in combination with other rocks. 
Its common qualities are perfectly familiar. It is so 
soft that it can be cut with a chisel, planed, bored, 
sawed, or turned ina lathe. Yet it resists pressure 
very well indeed, particularly when mixed with the 
harder ingredients, such as hornblende or serpentine. 
In beauty it is often found equal to marble, with even 
a greater variety of appearance. It bears an excellent 
polish, and, if broken, can easily be mended.—Port- 
land Advertiser. ~ ° + pap 


A¥rrican Exploring Exprpition.—The following 
letter has been received from the African exploring 
screw schooner “ Pleiad,” dated Madeira, June 1, 1854. 
So far the vessel and machinery appear to have 
answered all the expectations formed of them:— 
“Calling at Madeira for a supply of coal, affords me 
an opportunity for sending you a line, and I am glad 
to say that I believe the ‘ Pleiad’ is everything you could 
wish her. Outside the Channel we had three days of 
rough squally weather, with rather a heavy sea, in 
which she danced about a good deal, but you may 
imagine with’what an easy motion, when she neyer so 
much as disturbed a glass on the table. In fact she 
rides over everything ike a duck, never taking a drop 
of water on her deck except the mere spray, and [ 
believe scarcely any pressure of wind or sail 
sould lay her over two streaks; certainly no ordinary 
breeze would lay her over so much as to make walking 
on deck at all inconvenient. The styongest steady 
breeze we have had as yet was no more than barely 
sufficient to keep the sails full, and with this she made 
better than eight knots. Under steam, too, she is 
equally good; yesterday, having a smooth sea, we 
tried her speed, and found her going nine knots with 
141b. of steam, and the vibration was so little that even 
closé to the stern you would require to stand still on 
the deck before you could ascertain from the motion 
whether she was under sail or steam. We arrived 
here at nine o’clock this morning, and hope to’ leave 
about four p.m. Weare all, Iam glad ‘to say, quite 
well, and getting on very comfortably indeed.” 


Grievous ConsEQUENCE oF A Gross NeGLEct.— 
One evening, last October, Miss Irving, of Port Car- 
lisle, a young lady of twenty-one, was a passenger on 
the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway. She had to alight 
at the Wreay station, and on reaching it, the guard 
opened the door of the carriage, and she got out, It 
was quite dark, but the guard had a hand-lamp. He 
turned from her, however, to let other passengers out. 
She took one step away from the carriage, and was 
perecipitated into a road fifteen feet below, and frac- 
tured her spine. She had been set down where the 
railway crossed a road, by a bridge with no parapet, 
When taken up she was found to be powerless below 
the seat of the injury, which was high up in the back. 
She was confined to her bed, but her parents con- 
sidered that there was a gradual improvement in her 
health up to Thursday week, on which day she was 
taken out ina conveyance. She could not, however, 
bear the’ motion, and was obliged to return to her bed. 
suffering under acute pain, which coutinued till Sun- 
day morning, when she died. The jury, at the inquest, 
found—* That it was an accidental death, owing to the 
want of all protection on the archway.” 


Tar King or Portuear’s Engrisu.—The King 
of Portugal speaks English tolerably well ; but, as 
yet, is scarcely master of the niceties of our language. 
Thus, a knightly artist being introduced to him—an 
artist who might quarter Noah’s ‘Ark in his shield, he 
has proved himself such a master of the animal 
world—his Majesty observed to the painter, “I am 
very glad, Sir Edwin, to make your acquaintance; for 
I am very fond of beasts.” A genuine compliment, 
only a little awkwardly rendered, 
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THE EAGLE SLAYER, 


Tus statue, by Mr.J. Bell, is from the Court 
of English Sculpture. It is made of a size 
larger than life. It represents a hunter aiming 
an arrow at an eagle in its flight. He bends 
his bow, looking upwards. The lamb, which 
has been torn from the flock, lies at his feet. 
As a display of form it is considered one of tho 
most energetic and animated of all the artist’s 
works. J. Bell was born at Yarmouth, in Nor- 
folk. He has studied in the Royal Academy, 
but never in Italy, nor under any master. He 
has distinguished himself by his models for 
art-manufacture, and his designs for industrial 
and ornamental art. By him are four of the 
colossal statues on the terrace. All his works 

display great talent with a leaning to the 
ornamental and picturesque in style. 

The “ Eagle Slayer” was a conspicuous and 
favourite object in the Exhibition of 1851. Its 
re-appearance in Sydenham Crystal Palace, 
among other of the Hyde Park favourites, will 
prolong, and perhaps extend, its popularity. 


LAND SocIETIES AND FREEHOLDERS.—The 
very success of land socicties is injurious, as, 
owing to the number and conflicting interests, 
they outrival each other in securing land. But 
it is near railway stations and towns that prices 
are given out of all character with the invest- 
ment; and then, perhaps, land is purchased 
with some local fault that can only be found 3 
out when too late, as in some estates where : 
water can only be obtained by sink’ng some 
200 feet below the surface. Land, especially = 
to suit members of land societies, must, beyond 
having good drainage and roads, have a plentiful 
supply of water. This fact will be shortly 
found as the hinge on which these societies 
must succeed or fail, Something yet remains 
to benefit all would-be owners of house pro- 
perty, beyond what either land or building 
societies can accomplish. Purchasers of houses 
have become mere leaseholders, paying a sum 
which, at a future day, is to revert in a lump, 
and benefit a party who all along has been receiving an 
extravagant rent for his ground beyond its mere ab- 
stract value. It will, of course, require time yet to see 
the great result produced by the reversionary rental 
that is to be derived from the fortunate freeholder, but 
it will be felt by the leaseholder as rather hard to find 
his income suddenly cease altogether; and in addition 
to giving up the house, to pay a sum of money for 
dilapidations, rendering the last few years of a grand- 
father’s bequest a source of annoyance and no profit. 
A bargain, of course, is a bargain, but it cannot be 
denied this is completely on the side of the freecholder; 
and as all abuses are now discouraged, why should 
this escape? Even that long-endured badge of serf- 
dom, copyhold tenure, is now redeemable, voluntary 
or not. So let it be with ground-rents; let it be com- 
pulsory on tle frecholder to sell the freehold to the 
lessee upon fair and equitable terms. The freeholder 
is no longer sacred, as he cannot prevent the railway 
director from spoiling his ancestral hall and shady 
groves. An act of Parliament determines his compen- 
sation, but lets the spoliation take place. Let an act 


of Parliament settle this question too.— Correspondent 
of the Builder. 


SincuLar Fioatine Arparatus.—aA very singular 
floating apparatus, painted red, with a small scarlet 
flag flying, was picked up by three Dutch fishermen, 
on the coast of Holland, at Sernouszand, between 
Rottum and Shermonnikoog, having the following in- 
scription upon it, written in French and German:— 
“ This ‘Patent Ocean Float’ was thrown into the sea, 
on the llth of May, 1854, from the mail steamer 
‘Countess of Lonsdale,’ Captain Little, off the heights 
of Borkum, in latitude 53 50 N., longitude 6 15 I. of 
Greenwich, to determine whether or no, and where- 
about, it would be picked up. Persons into whose 
hands it might fall are requested to transmit it, with 
the least possible delay, to the English consul at the 
nearest port. The consul will undertake to forward 
it to the address of the inventor in London.” It was 
picked up, as above, on the 3rd of June, having thus 
been three weeks at the mercy of the waves. It was 
perfectly uninjured, and on searching the hold it was 
found to contain about } cwt. of ballast, and a great 
number of English newspapers, which were as dry as 
when first put in. ‘This is a very satisfactory test of 
the merits and great utility of the invention, which is 
designed to save treasures, ships’ papers, mailbags, 
&c., and life from shipwreck. 


Winpsor Rorat Assocration.—The anniversary 
of the Royal Association for Improving the Condition 
of Labourers and others living in the districts sur- 
rounding Windsor was held on Saturday. Tents 
were erected in the Home Park, and every arrange- 
ment was made for the accommodation of the visitors. 
Some of the tents were filled with vegetables from the 
gardens of cottagers who competed for the prizes, and 
specimens of needlework and cottage handicraft. 
The object of this society is to encourage by prizes 
the cultivation of gardens and allotments by skilled 
artizans as well as labourers, and the show of Satur- 


tical splendid ring that decorated the respectable 


SINGLETON FONTENOY. 


Singleton Fontenoy ; a Naval Novel. By JAMES 
Hannay. A New Edition, Revised. London: 
Routledge, Farringdon-street. 


THIs is a remarkably significant and powerful 
book. It is significant, in the first place, of the 
accession of a fresh but well-trained intellect to 
iG | our corps of novel writers, the most numerous 
A ay F and varied of all the literary corps. Mr. Hannay 
“\y, MV writes himself late of her Majesty’s navy. His 
Ae, t, descriptions of life and charaeter afloat have a 
Mand y PP vividness and minuteness not surpassed by those 

_ AR of Smollett or Marryatt, without the coarseness of 
the one or the melo-dramatic air of the other. 
The naval life which he paints is not to be found 
in other novels that we know of. His ships and 
seamen are the ships and seamen of the last 
decade, not of the last century. His cabins, 
messrooms, and cockpits, are tenanted by men 
such as we meet in Pall Mall, in Portsmouth, and 
in country houses—everywhere, in fact, but on 
the stage and in the circulating library. They 
are almost as unlike the Benbows as the Trunnions 
of our fathers ; yet are as evidently true to nature 
as were they. The fidelity of their portraitures 
appears in nothing more strikingly than in their 
variety. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
seamen are all alike in character,—there are 
among them contrasts as great as are the con- 
trasts of a ship-life; varieties as notable as the 
vicissitudes of a voyage. Of both, Mr. Hannay 


ga must have had large experience, and made deli- 
es—\ ye 7] Fe gear) cate observation. He shifts his hero from ship 
ESV“ Ne x tf AT Uaite AU We to ship, and makes the most of nearly the only 
SSS 7 Nh it Mi iii if Ene episode of active service that has occurred. since 
Nok “in UAV | soiree the “ Bellerophon” bore to St. Helena our rival in 
———— the supremacy of the sea. Besides Stopford and 
‘ " om gta Napier, we have Sir Booing Booing and Capt. 
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Pannikin—the martinet commander and_ the 
drunken commander—the grey-headed midship- 
man and a score of boy midshipmen, the sons of 
earls and of tradesmen, timid little aristocrats 
and bullying young plebeians ; toadies and incor- 
rigibles; battles by sea and land; dissipation at 
Malta and slave-chasing on the African coast; a 
plague ship and a ship on fire. These numerous 
figures, this wide canvass, are all painted with ° 
a care and distinctness that proclaim the hand of 
a master. In other words, a cleverly constructed 
story is told with a fulness,vivacity, and eloquence, 
that leave nothing to be desired. 


But Singleton Fontenoy is much more than 
this. It is a book written with a purpose be- 
yond that of amusing, or of inculcating copy- 
book maxims, or of indulging in the expression 
of unaffected sentiment. It is evidently designed 
to exert a certain religious and political influence. 
Tn this it is far from singular. ‘‘ Caleb Williams,” 
“ Coningsby,” and “ Alton Locke,” are types of 
a class of fiction not even numerically insignifi- 
cant. The peculiarity of Mr. Hannay’s book lies 
in the peculiarity of its doctrines to this age ; 
the age of Carlyle, Emerson, and Disraeli—of 
audacious scepticism and panting faith, of hero- 
worship and radicalism, of contempt for institu- 
tions without ideas, and despair of influencing 
society but by old institutions. Emerson and 
Carlyle are ever on Mr. Hanny’s tongue—Disraeli 
is the subject of frequent compliment, and an 
object of unconscious imitation. With Emerson, 
our author is for “standing on our instincts,” 
holding oneself independent even of one’s love, 
taking the buffets or the caresses of fortune with 
a proud quietism, and so on—while, with Car- 
lyle, he cries out for submission and self-abnega- 
tion; reverences the Crusades and the Crom- 
wellian republicans ; scoffs pretty equally at 
Whig, Tory, and Radical, yet has strong sym- 
pathies with two out of the three. While 
enamoured of Catholic doctrine and ritual, he 
insinuates a criminal indifference to morality in 
the ambition of the most intellectually seductive 
rand earnest of the Romish priesthood; and 
enlists emotion against nothing more decidedly 
than submission to its government. Even in 
Mr. Hannay’s style we observe the influence of 
these apparently anomalous views. It is some- 
times difficult to determine whether he is in jest 
or earnest, so faintly defined are the limits of 
his belief and scepticism. And it is more fre- 
quently only by the interjection of a sentence 


day proved that the efforts made had been attended 
with success. There were some excellent vegetables, 
and the premiums for needlework brought a large and 
very superior collection of specimens from exhibitors 
of all ages—children of four years old to widows of 
fourscore. There were many specimens of cottage 
handicraft. The exhibitors and gainers of prizes, to 
the number of 200, were regaled with a good dinner, 
after which the report of the committee was read. 
Tt gave an encouraging account of the operations of 
the society, and stated that there had been a continued 
progress in every branch of its operations as well as 
in the number of the subscribers. The report stated 
that £159 had been allotted for prizes, and about £40 
for dinners and frames, and expressed an opinion that 
there was a growing interest in the neighbourhood for 
the well-being and improvement of the labouring 
classes. Prince Albert, before bestowing the prizes, 
expressed his concurrence with the report. The 
prizes to deserving artizans vary from £3 to £1, M6 
was stated that some of the recipients had brought up 
yery large families on low wages. ‘Two or three old 
men had been in the service of the Crown in the 
neighbourhood for half a century, and had never re- 
ceived more than about 12s. a-week. After the dis- 
tribution of prizes, the Prince attentively examined 
the specimens. A dinner upon the occasion. took 
place at the Town-hall in the evening. 


Harr-Horray Movement.—The efforts of the 
committee conducting this movement appear to have 
had great success, and there is every probability that 
before long they will attain all that is desired, judging 
from the fact that there was scarcely a warehouse, of 
any account, in the streets to the right and left of 
Cheapside, and in St. Paul’s Churchyard, to be seen 
with open doors after the clock struck three on Satur- 
day last. Some of the larger houses appear already 
to have fully fallen in with the solicitations of the 
young men, amongst whom are Messrs, Morrison, 
Dillon, and Co., Messrs. Pawson and Co., Messrs. 
George Hitchcock and Co. (wholesale department), 
Messrs. Welsh and Margetson, Messrs. Bassett and 
Co., all of whom closed at two o’clock, and Messrs. 
Brettle and Co., who suspended business at one 
o’clock. 


Unconscious RestiruTion,—A lady, who resides 
at Kensington, on returning by omnibus from town, 
missed her purse, which contained three or four 
pounds’ worth of change. On relating her loss to 
her husband, with the conviction of having been 
robbed, he inquired who sat next to her in the omni- 
bus; but on being told that it was a very respectable 
and well-behaved gentleman, with a splendid ring on 
his finger, he advised his wife to see whether her 
purse might not have slipped into the lining of her 
dress instead of the pocket. This she did, when, lo! 
there was found—not the lady’s purse—but the iden- 


gentleman’s finger in the omnibus. Upon being taken 
to a jeweller to ascertain if it was a counterfeit, it 
proved to be worth £40. 
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that we are made aware of the deep stream of 
manly sentiment that runs beneath his pleasant 
fancies and mocking humours. 


Our first introduction to Singleton—the son 
of a Tory country gentleman—-is in his father’s 
library, and under the displeasure of his tutor 
for precocious reading :-— 


“*T tell you what,’ said Singleton, drawing himself 
up with an air of weariness and anger, ‘I am tired of 
this—tired of reading and hearing about what I do not 
admire or love; tired of pedantry, and sick of being 
haunted by the ghosts of the dead’ from day today. I 
am tired of a process of study which can only be com- 
pared to that whim of Byron’s—drinking out of a skull.’ 

. ty ee Yee his Soo in astonisment. 

one of your darling ideas yerni 
mandy aaded ne tie seem to be governing 
0 on, Scaliger,’ crie 
notion of eRe é are teas 

“«*T wonder at the c 

out words in a dictio 


(This was his 


polness with which you can hunt 
ary,’ pursu i “when 
au know the state of tHe whee in neh Bec tne ie 

comport es Scioppius! " My dear boy," said. the. tutor, 
fists ately, “I see that you have been led away by 
Tie ar Ue: of the day. All the evils which 
ide your Jearned indignation are attributable to one 

ple cause. But here’s your father.’ ” 


A little later, he is dining with a party of young 
men at a neighbouring house, Mr. Lepel’s :— 


“ There was a livel x 
f > was y gentleman from Exeter, a dandy 
an Christ Church, and two speculative youths from 


ae This is the eve of St, Kilderkin,’ said Bones, of 
“«Tndeed,’ said Lepel, ‘ what did he do?’ 

“ «He built an abbey.’ 

: ‘Did he pay for it?’ asked Lepel. 

er This is an age without faith,’ said Bones, opening a 

“¢ And without the divine element at all.’ said his 
fellow-student of Oriel, pouring out some hock. 

“ Fontenoy looked curiously up. Something of this 
sort had floated through his serious mind at times. He 
had begun to feel the want of the age ;—a sense of lone- 
liness in life’s journey had visited him occasionally. He 
turned to Mr, Bones. 

“*You express ideas I have sometimes thought of,’ 
he said. ‘This absence of faith—do you think it merely 
temporary, or the natural result of the exhaustion of 
traditions, and the prelude to a new organization of 
spirituality !’ 

“ «Exhaustion of traditions!’ exclaimed Bones, paus- 
ing horrified, in the dissection of a partridge, and holding 
the entire bird on his fork, suspended in the air. ‘God 
bless me! Read St. Kilderkin, born a.p. 960, died A.D. 
1019! We have published him in ten folio volumes.’— 
Here Bones made a motion to cross himself, and the bird 
tumbled on his plate. 

“¢Wfang all mysticism,’ said the Christ Church man, 
comprehensively. ‘Stick to the good old school. I’m 
for our regular institutions, and God save the King!’ 

“Science has destroyed credulity,’ said Lepel, ‘and 
reason has put down fanaticism. Organize labour and 
Increase production, and let those who want “spirituality” 
pay for it, if they like.’ ” 


He had got to the invocation of Lepel’s sister 
as a saint, while she confessed to loving him as 
a sister, when he went away to school. Nearly 
at his journey’s end, he picked up a Virgil, in- 
scribed with the name Lalage. It is claimed 
by a blue-eyed girl of seventeen :— 


_ “*Lalage!?’ mused Singleton, ‘A pretty name!? say- 
ing which, he continued glancing from the book to 
the girl. ‘You must not think me impertinent ;—but 
you who love the classics will know that temporaay in- 
Sanity follows from encountering a nymph.’ 
“She gave a little grave smile, 
“Well, Lalage, here is your book. We are walking 
the same way.’ ? 
“They moved on together, and exchanged a few sen- 
tences more. Singleton loved girls of an intellectual 
turn, The fact is, that the affected hatred of ‘clever 
women’ which we hear of so often, is usually the senti- 
ment of Prigs and Sensualists — of whom it is well 
worthy. 
y ‘So you like Virgil, Lalage ?? 
yee 88 not Ray Ms oe am a judge. It sometimes 
J o me, when I consider his i is ar 
oe Aen age ' genius and his art, that 
_‘« ‘Like what, Lalage?’ asked Singleton, 
Pick up a chesnut, which 
Istraction. 


ere shield of Achilles carved in a cameo,’ said 


“Singleton’s blue eyes flashed upon her f i 
eam of interest.” z 5 gal lag 


_ Of course the interest deepens into love by the 
sime Lalage is discovered to be the schoolmaster’s 
laughter and Singleton’s class-fellow. But first 
love seldom outlasts a summer; and on Single- 
ton’s return home he is easily persuaded by an 
avuncular admiral to go to sea:— 


«Why should I not go to sea?’ said Singleton, in 
foloauy: ‘The sea has been thought to be the great 
es enuia of being the fons omnium viventium, the mother 

pou ite! From the sublime speculations of Thales, to 
cen ae cipene hymn of Byron, it has been the object 
abs ren er of the sage, and the admiration of the 
Audet oe the sea rose Venus—in the sea perished 
the birthpl t has been described by Aischylus, and it was 
Neleon vig of Undine! It received the life-blood of 
Won oe the last sigh of Shelley ! Everything great and 
strageled and beautiful is associated with its name. Caesar 
prouidene Ras its currents, and saved from its waters the 
refers ope of his genius. Cicero flew to it for 

. 48, a few hours before he met his fate from the assas- 


Sins. It was the bride f i S 
land.—Enough ; I will wor” pO tare naan at aa 


stooping to 
he flung away, as a kind of 


It will have been seen by this time that Sin- 
gleton has no mother, and that he has inherited 
a southern temperament. The mystery of that 
mother’s life and death gives a plot to the novel 
and a character to the hero. Before joining his 
ship, he gains access to her picture, and goes to 
seek out her grave at St. Alban’s :— 


“Raised on a slight eminence among the fair and 
fertile plains of Hertfordshire, the town of St. Alban’s 
has a site worthy of its associations. Roman genius 
and Saxon Christianity have left their witnesses there. 
The idealist who has visited the most touching cities 
in the world may find a fresh pleasure of the soul in that 
little town. And what variety! The mind moves over 
ages at astride. From memories of Tacitus to memories 
of Cromwell. Here died St. Alban; there sleeps Bacon. 
Do you want a more modern--nay, a comic association ? 
Here Hogarth met poor wayward old Lord Lovat (that 
twopenny Highland Marius), as he was on his way to 
London, to lay his grey head on the block ! 

“And then the abbey! Vast, grand, and simple, it 
looks rather as if it had been hewn out of rock, than 
built. An air of very sublime and severe simplicity 
attends it. It breathes as it were the cold air of the 
North; and suggests that it was the work of men, who, 
learning to bow to Jesus, could not entirely forget Odin 
and Thor. Its characteristic is a sublime utility, more 
than beauty or splendour. You would pronounce it a 
structure created from a deep feeling of the necessity of 
religion—the child of the people’s devotion, more than 
the priest’s pride. Utilitarianism was divine then, and 
this was the form it took. Upon the whole, I hold the 
building of this Abbey rather a strange freak for a 
‘barbarous’ people in a ‘dark’ age, and difficult to 
account for, when we consider that there was no member 
for the borough, town council, or county paper, in exist- 
ence! The St. Alban’s people have become civilized 
now, and turn their ‘vote and influence’ to a more 
‘practical’ account! Oh, that horrible word!” 

Singleton’s ship is ordered to the Mediter- 
ranean, in a former crisis of the Eastern question, 
which he hears thus discussed at a café in 
Malta :— 


“What is the Eastern question?’ asked a young 
artillery officer, somewhat affectedly. 

“ «What, Charley, you want to puzzle us by the inter- 
rogatory plan. You must know, Clarion, he is a great 
theorist. He has a project for settling the Eastern diffi- 
culty by making Lamartine king of Syria.’ 

“« And giving the kingdom of Greece to Ben Disraeli,’ 
added the artillery officer, seriously. He was of a specu- 
lative turn, and had nothing to do all the year round, 
except occasionally to fire cannon at a target from 
Fort Ricasoli; so he dabbled in speculation with most 
singular results.” 


Going on board the commodore’s ship to copy 
an order, he catches his first glimpse of 
Napier :— 


“ He was dressed in a rather seedy uniform, and had 
an awkward stoop; his face was eccentric, but expressed 
power. He crossed his hands behind his back, and began 
to pace the deck, with a gait that was as remarkable as 
everything about him. It was Benbow, with a dash of 
Grimaldi! A 

“Who is he? what does he want?’ asked the Great 
Man, stopping abruptly, and taking a pinch of snuff. 

“¢ Officer from the brig “Viper,” sir,’ said the lieu- 
tenant of the watch, touching his hat, ‘come to speak 
about the stores for the Alexandrian squadron.’ The 
Great Man fixed his eye on him, looked at him, from top 
to 106 inquiringly, and then said, in his peculiar ac- 
cent,— 

“¢ Wall, sir; what is it? Speak oot!’ 

. if The young man bowed very fformally and grace- 
ully. 

“TY have the honour, sir,’ he said, ‘to bear a message 
from my commander, Commander Tinsley, of the 
“Viper;” he desires me most respectfully to submit, 
that the size of the vessel makes it impossible for us to 
carry the stores in question, We have not room, sir.’ 
Here the young man bowed again, and Singleton thought 
he had never seen so much manly courtesy, or so fine a 
bearing, 

“The Great Man very deliberately pulled out hissnuff- 
box, supplied his nose, and powdered his coat as usual. 
Then he looked again at the speaker, from top to toe, 
inquiringly, and spoke as follows :— 

“Wall, sir; ye will go baack to the “ Viper,” and ye 
will see Commander Tinsley, and ye will tall him ye 
have seen me, And ye will tall him that I oerder him to 
take these stores on board! And ye wull tall him, that 
if he has no got room in the lower deck, he must put 
them on the upper deck; and that if he has no got room 
on the upper deck, he must fill his cabin with them. 
And he must stow them in bulk in the cot where he 
sleeps. For I am daamned’ (this was said with a won- 
derful broad effect) ‘ if they shall not go!’ 

“As he concluded, the Great Man glanced to see the 
effect this speech had on some of his crew, who were 
gathered near the main bitts; for he was not above 
courting popularity in various ways, this Great Man!” 


He has more to do with the Great Maa ere 
long. Charged with a letter to him, he has to 
follow Napier’s little army into Lebanon !— 


“ He reached the heights—hot, breathless, and excited 
—and found himself in the middle of the commodore’s 
force. The commodore himself! Ah, that was a picture! 
When some painter like Hogarth takes to the historical 
department, we shall probably see it exhibited. Grasp- 
ing a ship’s cutlass—terrible and ludicrous at once—this 
wonderful general turned battle into a ‘row,’ and for a 
war-cry had a hearty ‘daamn,’ 

“Singleton galloped up with his letter from Pannikin. 
The commodore took it. , 

“¢Go and fight, sir—ye’re joost in time,’ he said. 

Singleton got a cutlass, in imitation of his gallant 
commander, and galloped up to the Turkish battalions, 
as a volunteer. 

“The enemy was perched on a long narrow, range of 
hills; and the enemy (who were commanded by Ibrahim 


Pacha) held three distinct positions, one behind the 
other, before them. Out of these they had to be beaten 
in succession. It was a wild and rocky scene; and 
Singleton could not help thinking, as he saw the wild 
mountaineers on his side, pouring down to the attack 
like one of their native streams, that the affair had more 
a brigand look, than anything else. 

“ Our battalion of Turks advanced in companies, with 
the crescent waving. They rushed to attack the first 
position. Fire gleamed from the heights. On came the 
children of Othman with their red caps, waving like a 
field of scarlet poppies when the wind is rising. Here 
and there the firing thins them: never mind, oh, true 
believers !—houris are waiting to embrace him who falls 
in battle! Hear you not the rustling of their green 
veils? Steadily on they went, undera hot fire. Suddenly 
they broke !—-broke en tirailleur—broke in a long line, 
along the ridge—ran to fight behind rocks and ruined 
houses! The enemy from their plateau kept firing. A 
second and a third battalion were sent on, and broke 
too. It seemed a fatal moment. Singleton’s horse, 
which had taken fright at the firing, broke away at a 
desperate gallop. A bullet sang past his ear: he 
clenched his teeth. Suddenly the poor beast made a 
spring forward, flung his rider over his neck, and fell— 
shot dead. Singleton rolled over, and jumped up, with 
his face cut. 

“ ¢ Hillo, younker, who pays for the nag?’ shouted a 
loud voice near him. 

“ Thecommodore was rallying the wavering battalions 
—flinging stones at them—pelting the hesitating—dam- 
ning everybody. 

“¢Daamn it all—move on—daamn ye!’ 

“ The cutlass waved like a scythe. The Turks were 
kicked and thrashed into action: they mounted the hill; 
they gained the first position. Singleton was with them: 
pistol in hand he rushed up. He shot an Egyptian 
through the brain. There was a smart skirmish—the 
enemy retreated—the plateau was gained!” 


Augusta and Lalage have yielded their places 
in the heart of the susceptible midshipman to 
Adela Mavrosceni, an English Greek; but she 
in turn yields, and in a moment, to the superior 
loveliness, the mysic charms, of a girl who has 
his mother’s name, Ivy, his mother’s eyes, and 
his mother’s faith. In quarantine at Malta, he 
discovers relationship with his friend and ship- 
mate Welwyn. The latter has left him for a 
moment :— 

es Singleton heard a number of voices below. Here, a 
sudden impulse prompted him to bury his face in his 
hands, and reflect on the history which he had just 
heard; the strange relation stirred his imagination, 
while it touched his heart,—it opened a romance before 
him. He thought with intensity of his past life; he 
brought his mother’s image before his eyes; he weaned 
himself from surrounding objects, and became lost in 
meditation. The door opened—heavens!—was that her 
ghost? There entered into the room a young girl, who 
at once recalled to his eyes the portrait he beheld with 
emotion in Heatherby so long before. 

“ Her eyes were of the same deep blue—those rich 
violet eyes in which the hue is beauty, and the light is 
thought; her hair dark and glossy; her features pale, 
with a tinge of melancholy alternating with tints of soft 
rose-colour. Her mouth was always speaking in 
emotion, even when she was silent. Its soft lines seemed 
to think,and Fontenoy fancied that they expresssed pain, 
But how entrancing was the charm of the whole face! 
How beautiful the motions of her slight and graceful 
figure! 

“ Fontenoy rose up, dazzled and disturbed—entranced 
in asweet terror at the supernatural beauty. As she met, 
his eyes, a slight emotion passed over her face. Welwyn 
entered. 

“ ¢ My sister, Mr. Fontenoy.’ ” 

We have selected the foregoing extracts to 
illustrate the sentiment and style of this book, 
not to piece out its story. But we shall be in 
danger of doing that, as well as of far outrunning 
our space, if we do not here pull up. Enough 
has been said and excerpted to show that Single- 
ton Fontenoy is a work of rare interest, from an 
exquisite blending of incident and sentiment ; an 
affluence of humour and cultivated fancy; and 
its truthful representation of the spiritual as well 
as the social characteristics of our time. We 
must add that of keen satire and aphoristic 
wisdom, it contains also abundant instances. 
And now we hope we have said enough to make 
it the possession of not a few of our readers. 


Dress as a Fine Art. By Mrs. MERRIFIELD, Hon, 
Member of the Academy of Fine Arts at 
Bologna; Author of “Ancient Practice of 
Painting,” “Art of Frescoe Painting,” &c. 
London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


Dress a fine art? Yes; why not? It is the 
office of art to elevate a utility into a delight, and 
to impart something of a spiritual property to 
material entities. In no other sense can we 
dignify house-building by the name of architec- 
ture; or consent to rank the engraver upon a 
signet-stone with the painter upon canvass. 
There is nothing inherently inferior in the sub- 
stance which is wrought up by the needle, to 
that on which we operate with the chisel or the 
brush. The silkworm spins out golden threads 
—the cotton-pod bursts into a snow-white flower 
—even the flax growing in the field, and the 
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fleece that is bedaubed with mire, may be woven 
into a delicate or a sumptuous fabric, and 
coloured with exquisite tints. And surely we 
should not be less careful to wear the beautiful 
than to inhabit it. 


It being settled, then, that to dress well is an 
art, not less deserving of cultivation than any 
other of the arts that please and refine, what is 
its first principle? Mrs. Merrifield says it is, 
negatively, abstirience from affectation—from a 
hypocritical conformity to fashion on the one 
hand, and from an unreasonable violation of 
usage on the other :— 


“In the first place, the principle is acted upon by all 
who study cleanliness and neatness, which are uni- 
versally considered as positive duties, that are not only 
conducive to our own comfort, but that society has 4 
right to expect from us. Again, the rules of society re- 
quire that, to a certain extent, we should adopt those 
forms of dress which are in common use, but our own 
judgment should be exercised in adapting these forms to 
our individual proportions, complexions, ages, and sta- 
tions in society. In accomplishing this object, the most 
perfect honesty and sincerity of purpose may be observed. 
No deception is to be practised, no artifice employed, be- 
yond that which is exercised by the painter, who arranges 
his subjects in the most pleasing forms, and who selects 
colours which harmonize with each other; and by the 
manufacturer, who studies pleasing combinations of lines 
and colours. We exercise taste in the decoration and 
arrangement of our apartments and in our furniture, and 
we are equally at liberty to do so with regard to our 
dress; but we know that taste is not.an instinctive per- 
ception of the beautiful and agreeable, but is founded 
upon the observance of certain laws of nature. When 
we conform to these laws, the result is pleasing and satis- 
factory: when we offend against them, the contrary 
effect. takes place. Our persons change with our years; 
the child passes into the youth, the youth into maturity, 
maturity changes into old age. Every period of life has 
its peculiar external characteristics, its pleasures, its 
pains, and its pursuits. The art of dress consists in pro- 
perly adapting our clothing to these changes.” 


In the doctrine of her next paragraph we 
cannot so entirely concur. She carries into the 
esthetics of dress the exaggeration of Ruskin 
in architecture :— 


“We violate the laws of nature when we seek to repair 
the ravages of time on our complexions by paint; when 
we substitute false hair for that which age has thinned 
or blanched, or conceal the change by dyeing our own 
grey hair; when we pad our dress to conceal that one 
shoulder is larger than the other. To do either is not 
only bad taste, but it is & positive breach of sincerity. 
It is bad taste, becatise the means we have resorted to 
dre contrary to the laws of nature. The application of 
paint to the skin produces an effect so different from the 
bloom of youth, that it can only deceive an unpractised 
eye. Itis the same with the hair; there is such a want 
of harmony between false hair and the face which it svr- 
rotinds, especially when that face bears the marks of age, 
and the colour of the hair denotes youth, that the effect 
is unpleasing in the extreme. Deception of this kind, 
therefore, does not answer the end which it had in view; 
it deceives nobody but the unfortunate perpetrator of the 
would-be deceit. Itis about as senseless a proceciling as 


that of the goose in the story, who, when pursued by the | 


fox, thrust her head into a hedge, and thought that be- 
cause she could no longer see the fox, the fox could not 
see her. But in a moral point of view it is worse than 
silly ; it is adopted with a view to deceive; it is acting a 
he to all intents and purposes, and it ought to be held in 
the same kind of detestation as falsehood with the tongue. 
Zimmerman has an aphorism which is applicable to this 
case :—‘ Those who conceal their age do not conceal their 
folly? ” 
We think it would have been nearer the truth 
to have said, that it is a lie badly acted, which 
nature and art unite in condemning. We see no 
objection to making a pillar of iron and painting 
it stone-colour, if the deception be so complete 
that no incongruity appear. On the same prin- 
ciple, we would not forbid the use of false hair 
where sickness or other accident has produced a 
premature deficiency—but only insist that in 
colour and arrangement it do not violate our 
sense of fitness. We chiefly regret the error we 
point out, because of its tendency to weaken the 
practical force of Mrs. Merrifield’s censure of the 
hypocritical and incongruous in feminine attire. 


The book is less a treatise than a collection of 
occasional piecés — historical, «sthetical, and 
physiological—on the general subject. It has 
appeared, for the most part, in the Aré Journal, 
and been extensively reprinted by other periodi- 
cals—as it well deserved. Its chief demerit in 
our eyes is, that it devotes only one short para- 
graph to masculine attire; the sterner sex need- 
ing instruction in the art of dressing well at 
least as much as the softer—with many of whom 
it isy in truth, an instinct. 

ase iantena laminas intataeaaiitedicanierecrezacie 

Tue QUEEN AND THE KitMarnock WATER 
Company.—lIt is stated in a local paper, the Kilmar- 
nock Journal, that her Majesty has recently become a 
bond fide shareholder in this company, to the extent of 
thirty shares, and that an official letter as to the divi- 
denda was lately xeceived by the directora, 


dards forth Remembering, 


READING IN CuinpHOop.—Reading without intelli- 
gence injures the brain and stomach mechanically; 
reading with intelligence injures both in the less direct 
manner of nervous excitement; but either way much 
reading and robust health are incompatible. Only let 
a child eager for knowledge be read to, instead of al- 
lowing him to read himself, and the whole of the 


mechanical mischief is avoided; and again, let him be 
freely conversed with in a desultory manner, in the 
midst of active engagements, and out of doors, and 
then, while the equal amount of information is con- 
veyed, and in a form mote readily assimilated by the 
mind, nearly all the mischiefs of excitements, as 
springing from study, are also avoided. In a word, 
let books in the hands, except as playthings, be as 
much as possible held back during the early period of 
education.—Home Education. 


Maxims or Fowrin Buxron.—My maxims are, 
never to begin a book without finishing it; never to 
consider it finished without knowing it; and to study 
with a whole mind, If you seriously resolve to be 
energetic and industrious, depend upon it you will for 
your whole life have reason to rejoice that you were 
wise enough to form and act upon that determination. 
T hold as doctrine, to which I owe, not much indeed, 
but all the little success I ever had, viz., that with 
ordinary talent and extraordinary perseverance all 
things are attainable, 


ReMINISCENCES oF Sv. ALBANS. — Here lived, 
preached, and died the dauntless saint from whom 
your town now receives its name; here, too, a humble 
schoolmaster established one of the earliest printing 
presses in England; and close by this city, in possessions 
now worthily held by the noble earl who presides over 
us this day, dwelt the very man whose authority is 
constantly quoted in favour of the knowledge we are 
met to disseminate—Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam— 
and this wonderful man, who was to philosophy what 
Shakespeare is to poetry, who, traversing a range of 
leatning that may almost be called universal, brought 
into all its recesses the boldest imagination and the 
most original conceptions—we are yet more entitled to 
demand as ason of Hertfordshire by descent, for my 
noble friend’s allusion to my family perngits me to say 
that Lord Bacon’s grandmother was. a Lytton of 
Knebworth. This morning I wandered from the hos- 
pitable roof of my noble host, now in your chair, 
towards the old fishponds which had been Bacon’s 
haunt, and, lying there on the grass over which his 
very footsteps may have gone, [revolved what I should 
say to you about him this evening, and the thoughts 
that occurred to me are briefly these:—Lord Bacon is 
to us and to all students, at once an example and a 
warning; an example as to the earnest perseverance, 
the careful observation, the inductive process which 
arrives at truth, not from theories, but the collected 
evidence of facts—an example as to the eternal obliga- 
tions which one, intellect thus duly cultivated can be- 
stow on remote generations; and also, alas! a warning 
that no merely secular and human knowledge can suf- 
fice to preserve even its greatest master from error and 
grief and shame. We must look to something beyond 
the reach of the boldest philosophy, and yet something 
to which the humblest peasant or the simplest child 
may attain, for the only safeguard against those 
temptations which assail alike the passions of the 
ignorant and the infirmities of the wise.—Bulwer 
Lytton’s Lecture. 


Puns tae Wit or Worps.—I have very little to 
say about puns; they are in very bad repute, and so 
they ought to be. The wit of language is so miserably 
inferior to the wit of ideas, that it is very deservedly 
driven out of good company. Sometimes, indeed, 
a pun makes its appearance which seems for a moment 
to redeem its species; but we must not be deceived 
by them: it is a radically bad race of wit. By un- 
remitting persecution, it has been at last got under, 
and driven into cloisters—from whence it must never 
again be suffered to emerge into the light of the 
world, One invaluable blessing produced by the 
banishment of punning, is an immediate reduction. of 
the number of wits. It is a wit of so low an order, 
and in which some sort of progress is so easily made, 


that the number of those endowed with the gift of 
wit would be nearly equal to those endowed with the 
gift of speech The condition of putting together 
ideas in order to be witty, operates much in the same 
salutary manner as the condition of finding rhymes in 
poetry ;—it reduces the number of performers to those 
who have vigour enough to overcome incipient diffi- 
culties, and makes a sort of provision that that which 
necd not be done at all should be done well whenever 
it is done. For we may observe, that mankind are 
always more fastidious about that which is pleasing, 
than they are about that which is useful. A common- 
place piece of morality is much more easily pardoned 
than a common-place piece of poetry or of wit ; 
because it is absolutely necessary for the well-being 
of society that the rules of morality should be fre- 
quently repeated or enforced; and though in any indi- 
vidual instance the thing may be badly done, the 
sacred necessity for the. practice itself atones in some 
degree for the individual failure: but as there is no 
absolute necessity that men should be either wits or 
poets, we are less inclined to tolerate their mediocrity 
in superfluities. If a man have ordinary chairs and 
| tables, no one notices it; but if he stick vulgar gaudy 
pictures on his walls, which he need not have at all, 
everyone laughs at him tor hia folly.—Zoid, 


CHARACTER IN A SHAKE oF THE Hanps.—Youw 
know that a hearty shaker has a warm heart; and 
that the grasp which compresses your digits, and 
leaves marks upon them, is given by a man of energy 
and pith. The mere finger giver is either vain or 
supercilious; and the soft, or, in good plain Scotch; 
fashionless handful which some give you belongs to a 
person whom you need not expect to help you at a 
pinch. There be certain young ladies whose hands 
when they come in contact with yours, have all the 
cold lifelesshess of an unheated hunch of curling 
irons, and who simply permit of their receiving 4 
listless shake, leaving behind with you for the next 
half-hour the disagreeable impression that you might 
as well have shaken the handle of a pump-wvell, the 
pendulum of a clock, or the queue of an old navy 
officer. Give vs the firm but gentle pressure of the 
warm and rosy fingers, which communicates a thrill 
of frank and harmless pleasuré to the whole frame, 
and which says, more expressly than words, “ I enter- 
tain that friendly and benevolent feeling towards you 
which it is my nature to entertain for all my fellow: 
creatures.”—Leigh Hunt. : 


Wuy WE sHouLD Epucats Women.—If you 
educate women to attend to dignified and importan 
subjects, you are multiplying, beyond measure, the 
chances of human improvement, by preparing and 
medicating those early impressions, which always come 
from the mother; and which, in a great majority of 
instances, are quite decisive of character and genius. 
Nor is it only in the business of education that women 
would influence the destiny of men If women knew 
more, men. must learn more, for ignorance would then 
be shameful—and it would become the fashion to be 
instructed, The instruction of women improves the 
stock of national talents, and employs more minds for 
the instruction and amusement of the world;—it in- 
creases the pleasures of society, by multiplying the 
topics upon which the two sexes take a common in- 
terest;— and makes marriage an intercourse of under- 
standing as well as of affection, by giving dignity and 
importance to the female character. The education 
of women favours public morals; it provides for every 
season of life, as well as for the brightest and the bests 
and leaves a woman when she is stricken by the hand 
of time, not as she now is, destitute of everything, and 
neglected by all; but with the full power and the 
splendid attractions of knowledge —diffusing the 
elegant pleasures of polite literature, and receiving the 
just homage of learned and accomplished men,— 


Lbid. 


Writtrn Srermons.—Dr. Blacklock, the blind 
poet, whom Dr. Johnson looked upon with reverence, 
was educated for the church (near Dumfries), and pre- 
sented to the parish of Kirkcudbright by Lord Selkirk. 
“Never belore or since, so far as we know,” says a 
local journal, “ was an attempt made to induct into a 
living a man who had been blind almost from his 
birth. We have heard an anecdote about his first 
appearance in the pulpitat Kirkeudbright, which those 
who know the antipathy of the Scotch people to read 
sermons will well understand. An old womanon the 
pulpit stair asked one of her companions if the new 
minister was a reader? ‘And how can he read, 
woman?’ was the reply; ‘the man’s blin’” To which 
the first made answer, ‘I’m glad to hear’t—I wish 


they were @ blin’’ ”—Dumfries Courier. 


Adbertisements, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON- 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, CHRONIC RHEU- 
MATISM, AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISEASES, 


Approved of and reecomménded by Brxrzernius, Lirsia, Woxrnier, 
JonatH N Pereira, Fouguier, and numerous cther eminent medical 
men and scientitic chemists in Europe. 


Specially rewarded with medals by the Governments of Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 


Has almost entirely superseded all other kinds on the continent, in con- 
sequenc- of its proved super.or power and efticacy—effecting a cure much 
more rapidly. 

Contains iodine, phoschate of chatk, volatile acid, and the elements of 
the bile—in short, all its most active and essential principles—in larger 
quantities than the pale oils made in England and Newfoundland, deprived 
mainly of these by their mode of preparation, 

A pamphlet by Dr.de Jough, \ ith detailed remarks upon its superi- 
ority, directions for use, ca.es in which it has been prescribed with the 
greatest effuct, will be forwarded gratis on application, 


The subjoined testimonial of BARON LIEBIG, Professor of Chemistry 
at the University of Giessen, is selected from innumerable others from 
medical and scientific men of the hig 1ést distinction :— 


“Sin,—I have the honour of addressing you my warmest thanks for your 
attention in forwarding me your work on the chemical composition and 
properties, as well as on the medicinal effects, of various kinds of Cod 
Liver Oil. 

“ You have rendered an essential service to science by your researches, 
and your efforts to provide sufferers with this Medicine in its purest and 
most genuine state must ensure you the gratitude of every one who stands 
in need of its use. 

“ T have the honour of remaining, with expressions of the highest regard 
and esteem, “ Yours sincerely, { 

“DR. JUSTUS LIEBIG,” 
* Giessen, Oct. 30, 184”. 

“To Dr, de Jongh, at the Hague.” 

Sold, Wnorzsa trand Rerat, in bottles, !abelled with, Dr. de Jongh’s 
stamp and signature, by Ansan, Harvoup and Co.,, 77, Strand, Sole Con- 
signees and Agents for the United Kingdom and writish possessions; and 
by all respectable Chemists and Vendors of Médicine in Town and Country, 


at the following prices :-— 
ImrerrAL MEAsurr. 


Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. 


LAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


Price 1s. 13:1. and Qs, 9d, per box. 
Mr. Wiiliam Courtney, of Barton Sta ey, Hants, s»ys:—“* I had resort to 
your Pills and within two hour; I was quite easy, “The use of these Pills 
ought really to be known all over the world.” 


Among the many discoveries none hove vorferred such a boon upon suf- 
fering humanity as that of BLALR’S GOUT and RHEU MATIC PLL LS ; 
th y requir: ncither attention nor confinsment, and are certain to prevent 
the disease attacking any vital part, 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors.—Obs :rve that‘ Thomas Proué, 229, Strand 

: bid 4 
London,” is impressed wpon the Government Stamp, ia 


a 
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STRATED CRYSTAL PALACE GAZ 


—. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED TALE FOR THE RAILWAY. 
Mi This day, price One Shilling, with Engrayings, 
EVE 


LATIONS OF AN AUL- ROUND 


COLLAR: an Episode in the Life of a Young Gentleman. By his 


Laundress, 
London: Tarnanr and Anen, 21, Warwick-siuare. 

“Ty ‘ 

| ONGFELLOW, the Poet, —Lhere is asweet song 
ia by this admired writer just nov Much inquire! after. It is called 
EXCELSIOR. This really Babli? ‘effusion of the poet is charraingly 
Wedded to music by Miss M. Lisay. It is particularly a song for, the 
refined evening circle, and is »4orned with a capital illustration.. It is 
mong the recent publicatioss of the Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co, her 
May 28) ee Publishes, of New Burlington-street.”—Sve the Observer, 


LOW’RS. ARE’ FRESH ; a New Gleé for Four | 


Voices. Music by Winniam Horst, 

69 and 7) of Rob>rt Ooeks and Co.’ 
Warren, of which &8& numbers (p: 
peared. 
aLondon: Roserr Cocxs;:an 
the Queen. To be had of all J 


£Y, M.B., Oxon. Forming Nos 
s Handbook of Glees, edited by Josrrn 
rice Twopence each) have already ap- 


Co., New Bi 


i w Burlington-street, Publishers to 
usic-sellers, 


vig At z : 
AMILTON’S MODERN 
the PIANOFORTE, 
CAKL CZERNY.—London: 
this book learners wil] gain 
other work in six inonths 


INSTRUCTIONS for 


A New Edition, revised and enlarged by 
Robert Cocks and Co.—‘‘ From the stud o! 
more knowledge than they would from any 
usual amount of labour,”—/ while the teacher is 1¢li-véd, of one-half thie 
London: N ur.”—Vide Strou:l, Journal.—b62 pages, 43. 
+ New Burlington-street, and of all Music-sellers. 


ct hatovfet ol cat five edt WINGS Pat ad mepeastre ase 
KEATING’s COUGH LOZENGES. — The vast 


testituontels aon Viste demana for these Cough Lozenges and the numerous 

they are the b te antly received, fully justify the proprietor in asserting 

ollowing compute yet offered to the public for the cure of the 
Asthma, Winter an 

Palntonary Maki ee Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and other 
They have deservedly ob 1 high patronage ir Majesti : 

I eae y obtained the high patronage of their Majesties the 

Hers o8 eae and the King of Hanover; very many also of_ the. Nobi- 

mendati rgy, and of the Public, generally use them, under the recom- 
Pre sgn.o| some ' f the most eminent of the Faculty. . ,.. ? 

Gach, by TH eee in Boas, ds. 1d., und Tins, 2s,9d., 4s, 6d., and 10s, 6d. 

sand” a KEATING, Chemist, &¢., No. 79, St. Paul’s Church- 

’ - 


a 


FIRST-CLASS MODERATOR LAMPS:— RICH ORMOLU 
Pee WITH LIGHTS; AND CRYSTAL 'TABLE- 


R. GRIMES & CO. respectfully invite attention 


fiowe to their Grand Showy, of. Mederator , Lamps, f)rming. yases of 
lish srs, comprising every design that da tasteful and elegant. Che embel- 
OF ment, of the,exterior, and, quality of the interior, are cf that high elass 
workmanship for which Messrs. G. and Co.’s Establishment is so justly 
celebrated. 

_Rich Bronze Lamps, 21s. 25s., 30s.;and upwards; Porcelain; &c., 30s., 
35s., 40s., &e., zecording to design. Wach is guaranteed and. tried before 
delivery, « Table Glass of-every description. » Decanters, Water-jugs and 
Goblets, Wine Glasses; Champagnes, Flower Vases, Glass Lustres, &c., at 
the most moderate prices. 

N.B:—Old Lamps taken in exchange. 


Show Rooms, 83, Néw Bond-street, 3 doors ftom Oxford-street. 


r 
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RNISHING who 
9OK’S THREE GUINE 

NY ARABIAN BEDSTEAD. 
Sar and SE OHtEEY Wuarehouse.— 
2 ueen’s - buildings, KNIGHTS.- 
and a list of prices sent post free, wpaneains 


MPORTANT to FAMILIES FU 
study elegance with economy,—JAM & 
FRENCH POLISHED MATOGAN ak 
Bedding, Cabinet, Carpet, Lookin, 
BROMPTON - HOUSE, 22, and 
BRIDGE, Estimates given, 


J. E, KILLICK and Co., 
INVENTOR OF THE 


CELEBRATED PICCADILLY AND ANUPHATON COLLAR 
(Reg. 1851), 11s. 6d. the dozen. 


CO., 


Cs 


J, E, KILLICK AND: 


ITIH DLVOCNT ‘2 


Al Be ss ae 
So, the Anuritaron Suirt, washed, 6 for 42s. Fit, Work, and Materia 
guaranteed, 


7, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 


mee OS SntsE Ne tie egline ate aig l y walbaia’l 19 
HATS. 


ei 


a 


VERY BEST HATS, 18s., 


ETTR one : 4 ing 
BR CANNOT BE MApE, IN ONE HUNDRED DIFFERENT SHAPTS. 


ERRING’S PATENT VENTILATING HATS 


B 


NGLO- AUSTRALIAN and UNIVERSAL 
FAMILY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Caprrau Funp, 150,000/—in 15,000 shar.s of 10/. each. 
Incorporated under Act of Parliament 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 110. 
For granting every description of Assurances, A: nuities, Endowments, 
Loans, and Guarantee; and for the purchase of Reversionary Property. 
With special application to 
INFANT, MATRIMONIAL, AND EMIGRANT ASSURANCE. 
TRUSTEES. 
Edward Lacey, Esqg., Gravesend. 
. Ae. Francis Pigott, Esq. M.P., Reform Club. 
Thomas Winkworth, Esy., Director of the Commercial Bank of London, 
, Drrecrors. 
John R. Evans, Esq., 8, Cork-street, Bond-street. 
J. Newell Gordon, Iisq., the Priory, Islington. 
Henry Horn, Esq., 51, Upper Bedford-place, 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick Horn, H.M. 20th Regiment, 
Edward Lacey, Esq., Gravesend. 
Francis Pigott, lsq., M.P., Reform Club. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
SPARROW & CO. heg to announce that, 


i | e in consequence of the late reduction of Duty, and the presen 
depressed state of the Tea Market, they are enabled to ofter 


Good Breakfast Congou at 2s. &d., 3s., 3s. dd., and 3s. 8d. per 1b. 

Fine Souchong, 3s. 4d., 3s. 8d., and 4s. 

Young Hyson, 3s. 4d., 3s. 8d.,4°., 4 . 4d., 4s. 8d., and 5s, 

Gunpowder, 3°, 8d., 4s., 4s. 4d., 45. 8d., ard 5s. 

Fresh Roasted Coffee, lld., 1s., 1s. dd., and 1s. 6d, 
With every other Article in the Trade proporti nately Cheap, and cf that 
Sterling Quality for which they have been celebrated for the last Twenty 
Years; a Price List of which may be had en application, post free, aud 
| Parcels of 2/. value and upwards, rail paid, to any Station in the Kingdam- 


Avpress, HENRY SPARROW & CO., Wuotrsate DEALERS IN 
i TEA, 372, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


RIRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH: 


£* For ards of ni i j ieee John James, Ridge, Esq., M.D., Gravesend. 
| Winch For upwards of nine years, (writes, Mr. Thomas, Provinee, \of William Webster; Esq., Waltham Abbey. 


ichmore Hall, Middlesex), L.haye experienced the efficacy of this 

} exceilent medicine, and I haye. the. happiness of saying that I never hal 

8 Dertae state o health, which I attribute to Frampton’s pills. I beg 
urther to add, that .his medicine is in general use by my family,-ain 

| keow of nothing to equal it.” ea he BS ee Wie ee 
For femal s these pills ar. truly excellent, removing all obstructions; the 
distressing headache so very frésalent with the :ex, depression, of spiritsy | 
dulness cf sight, nervous atec'ions, blotehes, pimples, and, sallowness of 
the skin, and give a healthy juvenile bloom fo the complexion. Sold by all § 
medicine vendors, price 1s. 1 3/. a) d Qs. 9d. per box. j 


Observe that “ Tuomas Prout” is on the Government Stamp. 


ManaAciné Dinector—Tobiah Pepper; Esq., 5, Cannon-street West, City. 
' ? _, )PHystcrans. wo 
R. P. Cotton; M.D., M.R.C.P.,. Clarges-street, Piccadilly. 
Charles Cowan, M,D.,, Reading, ..,. ‘ ; 
Henry ,Haidinge, M.D.. Sack illé-street, Piccadilly. 

John James Ridge, M.D.j Gravesend. 

BAnxers—The Commercial Bank of London, Lothbury. 
StaNvine Counser—Ilenty Horn} Esq.; 2, Hare-court, Temple. 
Soxictrors—Messrs. Beddome and Weir, 27, Nicholas-lanc. 

- ; . Ruvtrors. | . 

S. K. Bland, Esq.,Cheshunt, »[. J. Palmer Esq., Bank of England. 
William White, Esq., York Villa, Kensington Park. 
Actvdny—Tobiah Peppe’, Esq. Sgcketaxy—Jobhn Newton, Esq. 
Orricrs—5, CANNON StRELT WESI, CITY, LONDON. 

This Company. was Cstablishéd to proviile for an extensive vacancy in the 
| application and practise of Life Assyrange; by the introduction of new and 
highl, important features of gieat practical utility, which embrace every 

iu.provement calculated to produce. lanent benefits. 

No premiums forfeited, throug Sm uies fo continue them, No charge 
or Policy Stamps, Medica IFees, or Entja ce Mone.. All Prem.ums for 
Deferred Assurances, A. nu fies; and, segue ts, returned in full on 
death before, ie given ag n Inyalid; Fund tor Free Annuities to 
| afflicted, Policy-hoiderg,  { and D 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
al ey £ Tepe) oy pee pk 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS a. stiperior Medicine for 
-#.$ = Females.—The unparallcled effects of th s2 Pills in all complaints 
incident to Females, mark them 2s the gfe test wonder in th: anunls of 
medicine. From the exper ene: of many years they are ineon test bly proved 
to excel all oth _r remedie-, and may be taken with perfect security by 
scmales of all age’, being peculiarly, adapted fot removing avy disorganiza- 
tion or irregularity of the system, thereb, restoring the jatient to 10bust 
he»lth, even at the most critical periods of life. the, efore every female hat 
suffers from weakness, ner ousness, tremo;s, pains in the back, or any other 
disorder, should have recourse to Ho,loway’s Pills. A 


Sold by all druggists, and at Professor Holl ; i 
Biead borden Be oway’s establishment, 244, 


invalid iseased Lives assured upon 
equitable terms, Seventy-five .er, cent. ,of the entire Pronts divided 
amougst Policy-holde s, on 4 new and most equitable principle. 
INFANT ASSURANCES, AND ANNUI{IES. 
Agstirances and Annuities, are granted on Invanr Lives from the age of 
3 mouths to if years, by which Patents or Guardians can ensure, at a 
trining cost, tue Bducation, Endowu-ent, Marriage Settlement, and placing 
out in life, of Chiluren, with a return of all Premiums paid on dea h before 
a given age. , 1fifaut Assurances effected under 10 years of age secure Uni- 
veisil (or Whole World) Policies. 


Annual Premium retdrmable ia case of Dedth before 21, for securing 100/. 
at 21. 


‘ a OF MILLINERY, Straw and Mourning 
: onnets, Hats, &c.—Mrs, BABB, having, purchased the entire sto: k 
of Miss Birt (late of Holborn-hill, who js seHalae from Sule nese: at aD oe 
cent. discount, invites the public to in pect the largest ASSORTMENT cf 
fashionable and useful BONNETS in the metropolis, comprising dress 
bonnets, from 6s. 6d.; mourning difto, from 2s.11d.; Tiscans and fancy, 
rea xis ies dake Pa i soles, auillow & 1s. lld.; Dunstable and 
coloured straws, from 93d.; , Leghorn uisean, ind straw, hats; from Jé.— 
At BABB'S Warehouse, Viera House (established. in 1515), 296, High 
born, near Chincery-lane. Private orders, per pos \ ; 
helene, es sks of heat we a 18, per post, should contain the 


———— Age. te zi és Age. £ a 
THE ARGYLL GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSES, oe POP te eet ye" | bua 
246 & 248, REGENT-STREET. 5° 6i-e | 14 115 0 


Annual Prémiam returnable 6u ,Déath before 8, for an Educational 
Annuity of 10/. from 8 to 14. 


Age. 


Age: e's, da. Age. £8, ds £3.d. 
6 months}] 5 4 4 3 years 717 0 6 years 1611 8 
1 year 513 8 | 4 5, 9.110 Tus 25 8 8 
2 yy Ge oe le Gs 5s 1214 2 

MATRIMONIAL ASSURANCES AND ANNUITIES. 


Any sum can be assurec to Daughters or Sons, either in one payment or 
asin Annuity, on Marriage after the iges of 20 and 21 respeetively, when 
che Piemiums will cease ; but if they remain. unmarrie1 tiil 35, the 1 olicy 
w ll then be pala. Should death, however, occur betore marriage, at any 


time prior to 35, the Premiums will be returued in full. 


Annual Premium returnable on Death before Marriage prior to, 35, to secure 
50. on Marriage after 20 or 21, or at 35 if then Unmairied. 


Age. zs. ad. Ages | £5. d. Age. £8, ds 
Ht 3months | 1 1 3 6 years | 2 2 1 13 years 416 4 
ii 6 3 3.8 @ aa 3 2.6 5 Tt 45 512 4 
it 1 ycar 148 8 og 21. 8 1: 615 3 
=} ss 17 8 9 4, 216 5 16 sy, 8 5 8 
Gs 11011 0 5 3.4 «6 eS 1013 2 
a 1il4 6 i. os 312 6 18 412 9 
5 5 11g 2 | 12 ,, 42 |v, 227 9 

Prospectuses, Life Proposals, Forms of Application for Shares, and other 
information, can be obtained trom “hs 
JOHN NEWTON, Secretary, 


| eras MUTUAL LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETIES. 


CHIEF OFFICES—No. 6, OLD JEWRY, LONDON. 


Brancu Orricss. my : 
Sloane-street, Chelsea. 
New-stxeet, Birmingham. 
Bona-street, Wolverhampton: 


at 


Mme 


High-street, Rochester. 
Water'oo-plac», Pall.Mall,, 
_Albion-place, Hyde Park-square. 


NICHOL 


D 


a's Largest Ware ‘ouse of its. kind in the kingdom, where every re- | LIFE. 
quisite for MOURNING ENTIRE, either COURT, FAMILY, or COM - TR ORREIE: 


PLIMENTARY, may be had at a MOMENT’S NOTICE. 


\UTY OFF TEA.—The PRICES of all Teas 
LJ REDUCED FOURPENCE PER POUND, as the following list wil 
show :— 


Right Hon. the Lord Viscount Chewton, . 
Si. William Magnay, Bart., and Alderman. 
Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P., and Alderman, 
Alexander Bramwell Byemner, Esq. 
Wiliam Squire Plane, Esq. 
The great success of this Society since its institution will be seen in the 


Former Prices, 


s.d. s.d. sd. sid, s.d. 8,.d. | following statement :— 

Congou Tea visccvivecerore, 2 8 ge 8 H eT 3 8 i 3 4 4} nn 

2 POR, cmmainiise 3.2 ¢ : sian 0 . 
poe Souchong oe ho , i Number of Annual Premiums | Amounts Assured 

elecaniys Meckancing end ‘hoi Year, Policies issued on Policies by Policies 
ee Fe ae ie eo ka We es 
The Best Gunpowder Tea .. 5 0 oe s. . & ° 

} ; 59.6 P y 2 56,99 

Prime COFFEE, at Is. and 1s, 2d. per Ib.; the best Mochaand the best eLEa res es aes 15 3 pa : 4 
West India Coffee at ls. 4d. All Goods sent carriage free, by our own vans 1852-53 “eee 197 2287 467 20° BD 
and carts, if within eight miles, Teas, Coffees, and Spices, sent carriage 1853-54 oe M71 5083 8 2 168253 8 10 
fee to any Railway Station or Market Town in England, if to the value placa) (ad, es z : 
of 40s. or upwards, by Total .,..03 988 11,934 10 8 341,911 8 10 


PHILLIPS & Co, Tea and ConontAL MercuAnts, 
8, KING WILLIAM [STREET, CITY. 


A general Price Current sent post free, on application. Sugars are supplied 
at Market Prices, 


iy Most moderate Premiums. Policiés granted frem 90's and upwatds. No 
additional chargé to persons in the Army, Navy, or Mi.itia, unless in actual 
service. ALL POLICIES. INDISPULABLE. Whole Profits divisible 
triennially among the Assured. LEmigrants covered, at 4 very modcrate 
additional charge, against the risks of voyage. 

The InpustrRraAL Brancn offers peculiarly favourable advantages to the 
humbler classes, Claims promptly paid. 


MWVWINBERROW’S DANDELION, CAMOMILE, 

and RHUBARB PILLS, an effectual eure of Indigestion, all 
Stomach Complaints and Liver Affeetions. In cases. of constipation these 
pills never fail in producing a healthy and permanent action of the bowels, 


so that, in a sho:t time, aperients will nut be required, and being quite as FIRE, 
innocent as castor cil, they may be given to e)ildren, TRUSTER. 


Prepared by TWINBERROW, Operative and Dispensing Chemist, 2, 
Edward's-street, Portman-square, London; and may be had of every Patent 
Medicine Vendor in the United Kingdom. 


Right Hon, the Lord Viscount Chewton. 
Isaxe Belsey, Esq. 
William Squire Plane, Esq. 
John Saddington, Haq. 
Algo moat retisoniable Premiums. Policies issued for small sums and 
choet periods. . Guarantee Fund, 100,000/.. Portions of Premiums periodi- 
eally returned to the Insured. Last return, 25 per cent. CLAINe promptly 


aid. i 
‘ Agents are required in yarious localities. ; 

Policies may be effected daily, and full information obtained, upon appli- 
cation at the Chief Oster Ene § ee Sg or at any of the numerous 
Agencies throughout the United Kingdim. : | 

ge 8 GEORGE CUMMING, Manager. 


——$—$<$—<—$————————$—$_$$ ST 
ACHILLES INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL: 100,0007. in 10,000 Shares of 10/. each. 
With power to increase to One Million. 


ME advantages offered by this Company will be 
seen on an investigation cf its Rates of Pyemium,which :%6 based 
upon the 1 test and most approved co rected Tables of Mortality, and the 
terms of its Loan tusiness. Ito e:s to the Assured the security of a large 
subscribed eae Sua all the advantage: of a Mutual Assur- 
ance fiew— Kighty per Cent. of the Pr i ivi 
anGe SOHDIaGEE OYery five Genre he Profits being divided amongst the 
Poricizs ARE INDISPUTABLE, 
No CHARGE Is MADE For Ponrcy Stamps on MupicaL Fers, 
Onx-rurrp of the Premiums on Assurances of 500/. is allowed to remain 
unpaid, and continue ag a claim on the Policy. 
PoLicies NoT FORFEITED if the Premiums are not paid when due. 
_ Loans are granted to Policy-holders on liberal terms. A Policy of the 
amount only of the sum borrowed, being as collateral security, required. 
kor the conve: ience of the WorKino Cuassss Policies are issued as low 


URIFY.—Now is the time to cleanse the blood 
and system of all the vile and morbid humours of the body which 
have accumulated during the winter. In the :pring the blood of most 
persons is thick and heavy with corruption, sluggish, and ful! of humours, 
which frequently bresk out to the surface, producing pimples, scabs, 
blotches, and other vile distigurements, and, if not removed, long pe: iods of 
sickne:s ensue, and, perhaps, death. When the blood is impure the system 
is liable to e ery form of Complaint, such as fevers, diarrheas, cutaneous 
eruptions, indigestion, headache, tor: or of the liver, kidneys aud spieen, 
bowel coat and a host of fatal diseases. OLD Dr. JACOB TOWN, 
SEND’S AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA will at once obviate. all these 
difficulties, and sa e often months of sickness and a large bi 1 of expense at 
the cost of a few hillines only. It is asa, certain, and jelialle m dicire, 
as it effectually cleanses thé system, purifies the blood, corrects the seere- 
tions, rev wates the st mach and bowels, tones,up the digestive organs, and 
ymp its strength, virour, and yitslity to all the organs «f the body. “The 
public will beer in mind that there is none genuine unless it bears the 
name of Old Dr. Jacob’ Townsend. Warehouse, 573, Strand, ne t to the 
entrance, of Baca Half-yints, 2s, 6d.; pin’s, 4s.; smal quarts, 
4:, 6d, ; large quar S, 4S, Od.; mammoths, holding two large quarts, 1ls.— 
POMEROY, ANDREWS, and Co., sole Proniletors, tii : 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


3, PALL-MALL EAST, and7, ST. MARTIN’S-PLACE 
a TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, LONDON. A 


Established May, 1844, 


ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY are 


requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high 


sceontt? Wiversally worn ani esteemed for thelr lightness and, durability. | te of Interest may be obtained with perfect Security. att as 201, at the same rates as larger Assuiances. 
ae qualities, 13s. 5 thirds, 10. Gi An ctenavd assortment of Ladies’ | ‘The Interest is payable in January and Jul, and for the convenience of | Premium: may be paid Quafterly, Half-yeatly, of anauslly, 
bnd Cate » Shooting, Fishtog, and Tourists’ Hats and Caps, Youths’ | Parties residing at a distanees ye be received at the Branch Offices, of paid | . Any other Particulars, or Ratesof,Ptemium required fot any contingency, 
ten’s Hat8 aud Caps, Lenther Cases, Brushes, &e. through Country Bankers, without a MOR a : is gan. be obtained of the Agents of the Company, or at the Chief Offige, 20, 
Cell owns, 85) Gttandl s wad 851, Re reot, 2 doors from Oaford-streets : PETER, MORRISON, Managing Direetot, | Cannon-streat, or of the decretaty. 
a » Meeent-strest, 2 doors E Ke Prospectwies sent see on wppligation, RUGH BROWN ZAPLIN, Meeretarys 
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C. R. POTTINGER, 41, Ludgate Hill, and 


APT All 


Tr y Av All _& o\0. C\A AE HAUL 
Cann ue 7%, OAT 


HE following American Articles can only be obtained at C. R. POTTINGER’S, 41, Ludgate Hill— 
- whose “‘ Pocket-Book for 1854” contains a price-list of all articles(French, English, and American), used in Daguerreotyping, sold by him at 
the lowest possible rate. 

Post-office orders to Charles R. Pottinger, Chief Office, London. 
American, for which C.R. P. is Sole Agent:— 


Iron Head Resta. 
Ditto, Mercury Baths. 
Buff Lathes. 

Gilding Dissolvent. 


“ Pocket-book Price-list,” 4d.; per post, 6d. The undermentioned are all 


Stereoscopic Cases—and the 
finest assortment of Fancy 
ditto in England. 


Sensitive. 
Rotten-stone. 
Preservers. 
Canton Flannel, 


Scovill’s Plates. 

Comeras, Bellows Pattern. 
Ditto, Stands. 

Coating Boxes. 


Every deseription of article used in Glass or Paper Process. Instructions given, and all Lenses tested on the premises. 


N.B.—41, LUDGATE HILL, anp WEST GALLERY, CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE 


ROYAL CRYSTAL WAREHOUSES, 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church-yard, and 58 and 59, Paternoster-row, 


RE now Open for Business upon a scale of grandeur and magnificence hitherto without a parallel 
in the commercial world. A visit only to this vast PALACE of INDUSTRY will convince all who may honour the 


LONDON MANTLE & SHAWL COMPANY 


With their patronage of the great advantages to be derived from purchasing at t'eir Warchouses. BRITIST and FOREIGN SILKS, SHAWLS, 
MANTLES, and DRESSES, at manufacturers’ prices, from the simple and economical Morning Costume to the most elabora.e and costly 


iental duct: . ve. pate r ‘ * 
OF er ies Trmmentinn ibis CRYSTAL SALOONS of the Company may depend upon civility and every attention from the experieencd assistants 


of the Establishment, and will not be importuned to purchase contrary to their wishes. 


Taz LONDON MANTLE anp SHAWL COMPANY. CarriaGe EntTRANCE, 61 anp 62, Sr. Pau’s CHURCHYARD. 
WHOLESALE Entrance, 58 AND 59, PATERNOSTER Row. 


The following is our List of Prices of Leading Articles :— 


GLACE, STRIPED, & CHECKED SILKS, 


THE FULL ROBE OF TWELVE YARDS, ONE GUINEA. 


33,000 yards Richest Quality, 1J.10s., much under value. Copper-plate engravings and patterns, post free, upon application to the LONDON « 
pee Reiss : MANTLE and SHAWL COMPANY,” , 


ROYAL CRYSTAL WAREHOUSES, 61 anp 62, Sr. Pauw’s CHURCHYARD, AND 58 AND 09, PATERNOSTER Row. 


ECOSSAIS POULT DE SOIES, 


£1 18s. 6d. THE ROBE OF 12 YARDS, WIDE WIDTH. 


BLACK GLACE, MOIRE, BROCHE SILKS, SATINS, &c., 14, 15s. to 3. 3s. for Twelve Yards, wide width. 


i i tique, and Brocaded Silks, 20. 18s. 6d. to 5l. Copper-plate engravings and patterns, post fiee, upon application to the 
1,870 Richest Moire Antique, LONDON MANTLE and SHAWL COMPANY, , ; i 


ROYAL CRYSTAL WAREHOUSES, 61 anv 62, Sv. Paut’s CHURCHYARD, AND 58 AND 59, PATERNOosSTER Row. 


MUSLIN, BAREGE, SYLPHIDE, TISSUE, & FANCY ROBES. 


French Printed Muslins, 7s. 6d. l2yards. 

Rich Organdie ditto, Chintz Patterns, 12s. 6d. 
Swiss Cambrics, 4s, to 6s, the Dress, fast colours. 
French Barege, 2s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. the Flounce Robe. 
Several Thousand useful Bobes 10s.,6d., worth 18s. Yd. 


Copper-plate engravings and patterns post-frce, upon application to the LONDON MANTLE ana SHAWL COMPANY. 
ROYAL CRYSTAL WAREHOUSES, 61 anp 62, Sz. Pavi’s CHURCHYARD, AnD 58 awp 59, PaTERNosTER Row. 


16 yards. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN SHAWLS, MANTILLAS, &c. 


9,700 Paisley Scarf Shawls, woven in one piece, 1d, 1s, 
Several ‘'housand pure Ca-hmere ditto, 20. 2s, 
29, 00 Barege ‘Lissue ditto. los. td. All one price. 
India, China Crape, Granadine and Sylphide Shawls, in endless variety. 


The MANTLE DEPARTMENT is replete with every novelty, amongst which may be seen the Celebrated TOGA, forming Four Mantles in 
ONE, and six of the most superb and costly designs, as chesen by Hun Mist Gracicus Maszsry, 


Engravings of the Fashions sent post-free, upon application to the LONDON MANTLE and SHAWL COMPANY, 
MANTLE ann SHAWL MANUFACTURERS to ruz QUEEN, 
6] anp 62; Sz. Paun’s CHURCHYARD, AND 953 AND 59, PaTERNosTER Row. 


‘Trongate, Glasgow. 


P RINTING of every kind—Letter-press, Copper- 
al plate, and Lithograp’ic—plain and ornamental, and to any extent. 
Engraving on Copper and Wood. 


A. & S. COCKSHAW, 
Printers of the “Innusrrarep CrystAL Pauace Gazerre,” 
6, HORS"-SHOE-COURT, LUDGATE-HILL. 


OTICH.—J. GIBSON, late principal Assistant at 


ia Clark’s, Vigo-street, inform those Ladics and Gentlemen whose 
AIR has been under his management for some time, that he has com- 
MENCED BusiNEss for himself, 45, Old Bosqd-street, one door from{Piccadilly 


RIGINAL CUTTER of TROUSERS.—The 


Original Cutter of the Celebrat'd SUMMER Sto7pcH TROUSERS 

16s., is now to be found at No. 31, NEW BOND STREET, where 
Ueorlemen may be supplied with every novelty in Duess of every de- 
scription, 


JAMISON and FORSKUTT, 31, NEW BOND-ST2 EET. 


BRIGHT BOOTS!! 
ESTALL’S UNRIVALLED LIQUID 


BLACKING. Tryir!!! To be had of any Oilman, and whole- 
sale of R, Westall and Co.—Office, 17, Harp-lane, Tower-street, London.— 
N.B. Agents wanted. 


NX . J 
1 HE largest and most choice Stock of Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Children’s Cots, Bedding, and German Spring Mat- 
tresses, in London; also, Portable Chair Bedsteads, Invented, Patented, 
and Manufactured by WREN BROTHERS, and may be selected from 
their Stock, at 2385, Tottenham-court-road, and No. 9, Sloane-street, 
Knightsbridge. 


Manufactory, 11, 12, and 13, CHA 2 HG an Y 
COURT-ROAD.’ RLOTTE MEWS, TOTTENHAM 


N.B.—An Illustrated Catologue may be had, post free. 


SILKS, MANTLES, SHAWLS, 
AMES SCOTT and Co., 77 and 78, St. Paul’s- 


churchyard, respectfully invite an inspection o/ th: ir magnificent stock of 
Silks, Mantles, Shawls, and General Diapery, which is =e replete. with 
every novelty for the present season. 77 and 738, St. Paul‘s-churchyurd, and 


SAGES by AUCTION.—Mr. G. H. MARTIN, 


_Auctioneer, &e., invites persons, whether in town or country, sontem- 
plating the sale of houses, businesses, stocks in trade, furniture, &«,, to 
favour him with their instructions, which will receive his personal and 
prompt attention. His system of business will be found to be efficient ; 
services, prompt settlements, and moderate charges. Valuations also made 
far partnerships, assignments, legacy duty, or other business purposes. His 
business circular, showing numerous influential recommendations, can be 
had on application.—Office, 84 and 8&5, Cowcross-street, Smithfield ’and 10, 
Cambridge-terrace, Middleton-road, Dalston. : 


LIGHT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE ROOFING. 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 


FELT is perfectly impervious to Rain, Snow, and Frest, and has 
been tested by a long and extensive experience in all climates. Saves half 
the Timber required for Slates. Can be laid on with great facility by farm 
servants or unpractised persons. Price One Penny per Square Foot. Croggon’s 
Patent NON-CONDUCTING FELT for covering Steam Boilers and Pipes 
saves 26 per cent. of Fuel. 

Samples and Testimonials sent by post on applicrtion to CROGGON and 
Co., 1, Dowgate-hill, London, who also supply SHIP-SHEATHING 
FELT, and INODOROUS FELT, for Damp wails, and lining Iron 
Houses and roofs generally, to equalize the temperature. 


i\y R. HOWARD, SURGEON - DENTIST. 52, 

FLEET-STREKT, has introducel an ENTIRELY NEW a- 
SCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed witho .t springs, Winer at 
ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be dis- 
tinguished from the originals by the c'osest observer; they will never 
change colour ur decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever before 
used. This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful 
operation, and will support and preserve tecth that are loose, and is guar- 
anteed to restore articulation and mastication, Deeayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 


52, FLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. 


SUMMER. 


HE recurrence of the summer solstice invites the 
A. full display of Female Beauty—adorning the Fashionable Prome- 
nade, the ride, and drive; in all cases, fervid heat, and its concomitant 5 
dust, materially injure the skin, producing Sunburn, Tan, Frec.les, and 
Discolorations, of an almost indelible character. To obviate and eradicate 
these baneful results, recourse may with confidence be had to 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 


A preparation of vital importance to the sustainment of Female Beauty. 
It imparts a refreshing coolness to the Skin, allays heat and irritability, 
purifies it from all eruptions, and realizes a clear and blooming complexion. 


Price 45. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


Caution.—The words Rownanps’ Kauypor sre on the wrapper, and A. 
Rowranp & Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, en the Government 
sient, affixed on each bottle. Soid by them, and by Chemists and Per: 

umers, 


HITTINGTON CLUB and METROPOLITAN 

v ATHEN ZUM.—Library, Reading, and News Rooms, supplied 

with 30 daily and 100 weekly and provincial papers, in this respect offering 

especial adsantages to literary men. Weekly Assemblies for Music and 

Dancing; Lectures, Classes, and Entertainments; Dining, Coffee, 
Smoking, and Drawing Rooms. 


Subscriptions: Two guineas the year; one guinea the half-year; ladies 
half these rates. Country Members, one guinea the year. 


No entrance-fee, 

Cards of Membership from July are now ready. 

A Prospectus forwarded upon application. 

37, Arundel-street, Strand. HENRY Y. BRACE, Secretary. 


RoxvAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and ART, 
i LEICESTER-SQUARE.—Open Daily. Morning, 12 to5; Evening 
(Saturday excepted), 7 to 10, Admission One Shilling. Schoolsand Children 
under Ten Half-price. ‘ 

Demonstration in Chemistry, Electricity, Galvanism, 
Pneumatics, Optics, Acousties, and other branches 0" Science. 

Colossal Hlectrical Machine. Brett’s Printing Electric Telegraph. 

Exp angtion of Machinery and Manufactuies. Principal Machines: 
Whitworth’s Self-acting Machine and Lathes, Machine for the Combustion 
of Steel, Cylindrical Printing Machine, Kirby and Beard’s Pin and Needle 
Making Machines, American Sewing Machines, Claussen’s Circular and 
Seamless Petticoat Looms. : : ; : 

Large Crystal Cistern, with Diver in operation daily. Fountain Playing 
one hundred feet high. Ascending Room. i 

Grand Orvan (built by Messrs. Hill and Co.) conta‘ning 4004 Pipes, the 
Bellows worked by Steam_ power, Performances at intervals by Mr. W.T 
Best, the Organist of the Institujion.- , 

Sculpture :—Veiled Figures in Marble by Monti'and Gandolfi. Gallery 
of Paintings, English and Foreign, on Sale. Ilustraticns of Popular 
Music. 

In the Evening, the Optical Diorama, Handel’s Serenata of Acis and 
Galatea, with Vocal and Organ Accompaniments. The Chromatrope. 
Magnifi-d Water, Lizaids, and Insects. 

The Photographic Gallery is open daily, free of charge. Portraits taken 
inev.ry style of art. 


Mechanics, 


IGHBURY BARN TAVERN — MILITARY 
CONCERT aud BALL, EVERY EVENING DURING the 
SEASON.—Arrangements have been effected with Mr. SCHOTT, Band- 
master of the Grenadier Guards, to superintend the above entertainment; 
and he has selected from his Band the most distinguished Performers, both 
for the Concert and Ball-room.—The Concert to commence every afternoon 
at half-past four, and terminate at half-past six. Dancing to commence at a 
quarter-past seven, and conclude at half-past ten. Leader, Mr. Gay 
M.C., Mr. D’A cour. 


Printed and Published by A. and S. Cocxsnaw. 6, Horse-shoe-court, 
Ludgate-hill, London.—Saturday, July 1, 1254. 


